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THE YEAR OPENS on a widening war. Further seas 
become mine-fields ; new countries find themselves in 
the battle-zone, more cities within bombing-range. New 
foes bring new allies. New needs call for new measures. 

The war widens, and it grows deeper also, for it 
goes more closely into the lives of all those engaged in 
it. The changes caused in those lives are not such as 
will leave no mark. It is best to be aware of them now, 
so that of their results we may beware later. 

Raids, rationing (even “points’’), shortages and 
restrictions of all kinds we accept, with complaint or 
complaisance, but without great spiritual upheaval. We 
accustom ourselves to be numbers rather than names. 
We have prepared ourselves for uncongenial work, dull 
or dangerous duties, and enforced separations. These 
are changes to be expected and, recognized, the more 
easily to be endured. But there are other changes which 
cannot be recognized, because they are new to this 
war. The greatest of these is the conscription of women. 
Males, whether adults or youths, find plenty to tax 
them in the form of discipline and conditions of life 
which the Services still seem to think the best for arousing 
“keenness”’. But men have behind them a herd- 
tradition; they are used to the communal life, to the 
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“team-spirit ”, to leaving home. Called upon to play 
an equal part with men, women—however “ indepen- 
dent”? they may have become in the last century— 
have no such tradition. Overnight, they must deal 
with a situation new to them as individuals and new 
to their sex. And over many nights and days, they 
must face their reactions to this. 

Men, also, see their conception of war changed. No 
longer are they “fighting for their womenfolk ”’, since 
a proportion of these, at any rate, are conscripts. No 
longer are they fighting for their home, for in many cases 
that will now have to be closed, and may already have 
been bombed or evacuated. The old picture, the inner 
fortification, of fighting for “home and family ”’ is no 
longer there. As to “ Country’, many have lost theirs 
and are fighting for others. Men and women are in the 
front line together,—but they are not with their own 
women and not with their own men. And all this is 
new. The sense of unity may be greater, but the old 
conceptions which gave stability have gone, and new 
have to be found. Not without trial and error, in minds 
with little leisure for discoveries. The war widens in us. 

Moreover, present conditions increase distances, but, 
they narrow circles. Each of us now stands alone in 
a circle comprising one self. Each of us has less of the 
relaxation of friendship than we had three, two years, even 
twelve months, ago. Inevitable uprooting, unlooked-for 
reactions or unrelieved proximity diminish the number 
of those from whom we gain re-creation in knowing. On 
the few we have, we make demands that were tolerable 
only when spaced among many. On the others, it is easy 
to vent the irritation we feel at their not being whom 
we would like. It is easy, and therefore to be eschewed. 
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One of the perversities of war is that what becomes 
easy is not what is natural. What was normally natural 
becomes instead difficult of achievement. Civility, 
charitableness, choice of companions must go by the 
board. The discipline which any man or woman of 
character imposes on themselves must be replaced by 
an external discipline designed to subdue those of little 
character and low characteristics. To endure and over- 
come this, it may seem at times desirable to put away 
sections of one’s nature, not wanted on voyage. But the 
other sections must bear the brunt. We must recognize 
this, not only in ourselves, but in others. Not only 
must we defend ourselves against the enemy in us, but 
we must prevent it from making jealous sorties at what 
we most admire in others. For, yelled at from all sides, 
daily reading or listening to reports of garrisons 
“accounted for ’’, sinkings and bombings, we know that 
the war can wreak changes within as well as without. 

Narrowed in our lives, as the nations are narrowed 
in theirs, we can balance it only with a wider outlook. 
It is no use surveying only one sector of the war, no 
use allowing a victory here to blind us to defeat or 
mistakes somewhere else; the Russians may advance, 
but so do the Japanese. And so in ourselves. Removed 
from our surroundings, besieged in isolation, we must 
maintain watch over ourselves in all directions. We 
must admit we are liable to attack from all sides. We 
must learn to control our forces and not delude our- 
selves that when we have emerged, we shall be still the 
‘same. Conditions do not, and will not, allow it. But 
by recognizing them, and the changes they entail, we 
can win new fields for that self-respect which it is war’s 
aim to destroy but mankind’s to develop. 


MOZART AND HISTORY 
By E. H. MEYER and RUSSELL FERGUSON 


Ir Is WELL known that Mozart was an active and 
enthusiastic freemason. The fact is familiar; but its 
significance is not well understood; mainly, it would 
seem, because few musical people know just what 
freemasonry stood for in Mozart’s time. 

During most of the eighteenth century, freemasonry 
was an important social and political institution—a sort 
of lay religion, dedicated to humanitarian progress and 
liberal reform during a period when such tendencies 
were being violently suppressed all over the world. 
The ideals of freemasonry were in more than one respect 
identical with, or at least very closely related to, the 
ideals of the French Revolution. Considerations of 
confession and nationality made way for the principle 
of humanitarianism. Nationality and religion, it was 
recognized, are determined by the mere chance of birth, 
but the freemasons believed in the progress of mankind 
as an achievement of man’s ownendeavour. Freemasonry 
was opposed to the caste spirit, to fanaticism and to 
chauvinism. The freemasons stood for the solidarity of 
cultured humanity, for the complete abolition of slavery, 
for world peace. Peace congresses and philanthropic 
movements had their origin in these ideals; and the 
influence of the freemasons on all such progressive 
efforts was very strong. 

_ In Spain, Italy, Portugal, and other countries which 
had long been under the tyranny of priesthood, free- 
masonry was an outspokenly revolutionary movement. 
In those countries the freemasons aimed at the abolition 
of Jesuitism, of church dogmatism, and of clerical 
privileges; at the introduction of democratic forms of 
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government; at the enlightenment of the people, and 
the abolition of illiteracy. Russian freemasons worked 
for the overthrow of the Tsarist régime and for the 
establishment of a Republican government. 

Against such activities the Inquisition was reintroduced 
in Spain and in Italy as late as 1738. Not only the 
Catholic church but also numerous orthodox Protestant 
elements and chauvinistic political interests declared war 
upon the freemasons. There were papal bulls, pamphlets, 
and special congresses denouncing freemasonry, and 
counter-propaganda was published emphasizing that 
(for instance) the freemasons accepted atheists as 
members (as indeed in some countries they did). 

In Germany and Austria the movement was on the 
whole less actively political than in the Romance 
countries. Yet its whole trend was that of a liberal- 
democratic movement, and as such it was viewed with 
distrust in official quarters. The Empress Maria Theresa 
was herself a violent opponent of freemasonry. 
In 1743 she organized a raid on the Vienna lodges ; 
on that occasion many people were arrested and 
imprisoned. Throughout her reign freemasons were 
subjected to constant persecution. Yet in spite of official 
repression in Austria as well as in Prussia a large number 
of poets, philosophers, and artists were more or less 
closely connected with the movement, or at least 
applauded it openly—in face of the very reactionary 
attitude of their governments. Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, 
Fichte, Haydn, Herder, and others were among the 
supporters of freemasonry.? 


1 It is interesting in this context to call to mind the text of Burns’s poem 
“4 Man’s a Man for a’ that”. Burns was almost exactly Mozart’s con- 
temporary, born three years after Mozart and dying five years later than 
Mozart. Burns, too, was an ardent freemason. 
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A temporary improvement in the position of the 
freemasons was brought about when Maria Theresa’s 
successor, Emperor Joseph (1780-1790) gave official 
recognition to the movement upon condition that the 
more radical and political elements were eliminated 
from it—a condition which, to the disgust of the more 
faithful members of the lodges, was accepted in 1786. 
But four years later, when Leopold II succeeded to the 
throne, the persecution of the freemasons started again 
with renewed and increased violence and the lodges 
were soon closed down altogether. The period of 
“respectability” thus lasted for something like four years. 

Mozart became a freemason in the winter 1784-5, 
at a time when freemasonry was just beginning to be 
“ respectable ’’.1 It is true that most of Mozart’s masonic 
activities took place during the years of comparative 
calm, between 1785 and 1790. Yet his masonic con- 
nections can be traced back to the years at Salzburg,” 
when the freemasons’ movement was still under Maria 
Theresa’s persecution. A large number of his friends 
during that period seem to have been either freemasons 
or “ Illuminati ’’.2 Moreover there are many indications 
that Mozart himself long before 1784 took an active 
interest in the movement. He composed Gebler’s 
masonic play “‘ King Thamos”’ probably about 1780. 
Of the same period are two German religious songs 
with masonic implications. The cantata “ Dir, Seele 
des Weltalls’, was composed in 1783.4 Nor should it 


? Only “‘ semi-respectable ”—as late as in 1786 a German freemason issued 
a pamphlet proposing a ‘‘ System of a World Citizens Republic ”. 

? See Paul Nettl, Mozart und die kénigliche Kunst, Vienna. 

* The lodge of the “Salzburger Illuminaten” was dissolved in 1784 : 
at its time it was the most famous masonic gathering. 

~ a also O. E. Deutsch, Mozart und die Wiener Logen, Vienna, 1932, 
Pp. Ij i. 
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be forgotten that Mozart kept faith with his convictions 
up to his death in 1791 when the freemasons were again 
under suppression; indeed the greatest document of 
his masonic idealism, the opera “ The Magic Flute”, 
was written during the last months of his life. 

The record of his works shows that as a freemason 
Mozart was courageous, completely conscious of what 
freemasonry stood for. How seriously he took his 
masonic activities can best be seen from the fact that 
he worked on the foundation of a new lodge of his own 
which he called ““ The Grotto”, and worked out its 
statutes in all details. 

There is no truth in the suggestion that Mozart used 
masonic texts just as they came to him, composing to 
them as to any other texts and regarding them from a 
purely musical point -of view. Goethe seems to have 
clearly understood the position. He once said about his 
own Helena (Faust): “‘ The mass of the public will be 
content to enjoy her appearance ; but the adept will not 
fail to see the higher meaning. The same is true of the 
‘Magic Flute’.”” 1 Others at least guessed the meaning 
of Mozart’s masonic compositions though few went so 
far as to accuse Mozart of active open propaganda for 
the French Revolution, a charge laid against him in a 
pamphlet called ‘“‘ Secret History of the System of 
Revolutionary Plots of the Jacobins in the Austrian 
States (1795) ”’.” 

Mozart composed numerous songs and cantatas which 
had masonic significance. Many of these are of an 
active, optimistic, and even militant character : especially 
noteworthy is the cantata “ Laut verkiinde unsre Freude” 


1 Q. Jahn, W.A. Mozart, 1867, ii, p. 295. 
2 Thid., p. 496. 
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—Mozart’s last complete composition—a radiantly 
optimistic work. The prophetic character of this 
important composition and the philosophy of its com- 
poser is summed up in its closing words: “ Banned be 
for ever envy, greed, and calumny; concord shall tie 
fast the dear bond woven by true fraternity.” And it 
is no mere chance that another of Mozart’s masonic 
compositions, the already mentioned cantata “ Dir Seele 
des Weltalls ”’, so very closely resembles in melodic 
aspects, structure, and general tone Beethoven’s famous 
‘* Die Himmel riihmen des Ewigen Ehre”’. Filled with 
the same powerful earnest feeling, the works of the 
two great masters take on almost identical forms when 
they seek to express the same philosophical aspiration. 
One is used to think of Beethoven as the “ Titanic 
Fighter ’’—and such indeed he is. Mozart, we must 
acknowledge, was no less. 


It is important to see this movement not as a sort of 
intellectual cult but as an earnest attempt to improve 
the lot of the common people. The misery of the 
European peasant in the eighteenth century is hard for 
us to apprehend. Carlyle has given us a harrowing 
account of what the French peasant had to suffer; but 
it is a fact that the lot of the French peasant was tolerable 
compared with the misery suffered in other parts of 
Europe (where most of his life Mozart was touring). 
The Revolution broke out in France partly because the 
French still had some fight left in them. Elsewhere, 
notably in Spain and Russia, great numbers of human 
beings had been degraded to the level of helots. 

But men forget what is painful, and remember what 
is pleasant. So the twentieth century remembers only 
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a part of the eighteenth. Some exquisite relics of the 
elegance of the lucky ones—finely wrought furniture 
and fabrics, nobly proportioned buildings, delicate and 
elaborate instrumental music. How easy it is to form 
a totally false impression of the life of that time—the 
wretched majority had no inheritance, and left none. 

Yet they lived and suffered, and their vitality was 
manifested in the great revolutions and movements of 
freedom of the eighteenth century. Their cause was 
nourished and sustained during a long dark period, in 
various sympathizing groups and parties of which the 
lodges of the freemasons were by no means the least 
important, suppressed then by church and state as to-day 
liberating movements are suppressed by Fascism. We 
must bear this broad picture in mind when we consider 
Mozart’s masonic work. 

The influence of the spirit of the French Revolution 
on Mozart comes out in most obvious terms in his opera 
“ Figaro”’. This work is a sharply satirical indictment 
of the irresponsibility and wickedness of a distinguished 
rake, Count Almaviva. Beaumarchais’s play, on which 
the libretto is built, once earned from Napoleon the 
comment: “C’était la revolution déja en action.” The 
play was forbidden in Vienna, and the libretto of the 
opera had to be less rebellious in tone. Nevertheless it 
is quite daring enough to be a biting satire upon the 
morale of a stratum which was causing so much human 
suffering. The man who composed this work may justly 
be recognized as a severe critic of human affairs. 

But it would be a serious mistake to think that 
Mozart’s militant idealism conditioned only his “ Figaro ”’ 
and his various masonic compositions. A man’s outlook 
on life is not to be brought out from some hiding-place 
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to be expressed in half a dozen works, and then hidden 
away again. 

If an artist is a fully developed person his work will 
exhibit throughout some reflection of the dominating 
social tendencies of his time. Mozart’s was a time of 
tension, of struggle, and suffering, for the main body of 
mankind. He lived and worked on the eve of a great 
revolution in Europe, and the elements of it were under 
his eyes all the time—on the one hand, the dispossessed : 
on the other, the privileged few (in their thousands 
nevertheless) whose “ rights”’, history concedes, were 
for the most part licensed wrongs. The contrast was 
great. 

And what of his music ? In it there is a contrast too— 
a contrast of a very puzzling kind. It is elaborate, virtuoso 
stuff, replete with technical excellence, exploiting every 
known device, and many new ones. The eye surveying 
a page (were the ear not engaged) would see it as pretty 
typical eighteenth-century court music. And yet, the 
ear tells us, it is not. It is simple, in a magical way, 
in the midst of complexity. There is something curiously 
naive in its content, something fresh and charming, 
which gives it a personality, an individual quality, which 
is no mere concomitant, but the main source of its beauty 
and power. 

Critics have felt this contrast to be enigmatic. W. J. 
Turner, in one of his essays, says that Mozart’s music 
has two meanings, as Gulliver’s Travels has two meanings. 
He does not tell us what these meanings are. 

Perhaps the enigma may be attacked successfully if 
we consider Mozart’s habit of quoting Rousseau’s 
dictum that “ art is the imitation of nature”. Now this 
is a surprising creed in the mouth of Mozart, if we think 
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of him as a purveyor of elegant elaborations (as many 
people still do), and think of Nature as people think 
of Nature to-day. But we may be sure that a sincere 
and honest man did not state this principle merely to 
fly in the face of it when he put pen to paper. What 
can the phrase have meant to him ? 

“Nature” is one of those words which seems fated 
to be used always in the Pickwickian sense. To most 
of us to-day it means the countryside—something vaguely 
opposed to artificiality. To Mozart, on the other hand, 
it was probably a term signifying fidelity, sincerity, 
something spiritual in essence, something opposed to 
“falsehood’’. And sincere Mozart certainly is. No 
matter how elegant and complicated he may be, he 
remains always faithful—to what? To an underlying 
simplicity of emotional utterance, a direct human lyrical 
statement. There is, to be sure, a brilliant display of 
virtuosity. But beneath it (or above it and beyond it) 
there is always a very pure lyricism which is never 
betrayed. 

Since Mozart in his personal philosophy was opposed 
to aristocratic tyrannies, to court etiquette, and formalism, 
and in his political conviction to the real social evils 
which that formalism concealed, it is natural (since he is 
a creative artist) that there should be found in his works 
an expression of his attitude in positive terms. The 
positive expression of his social attitude is the human 
warmth and sweetness, the living passion which breathes 
in his work. In its freedom and spontaneity, it was 
something new and strange in the music of his time. 
But it had its roots elsewhere—notably in contemporary 
folk-music. 

For though professionally Mozart is an artist of the 

B 
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court, at heart he is an artist of the people. He is one of 
the ordinary folk himself. He is human, kind, and 
understanding. He knows the problems of a true and 
genuine human soul. He knows what people think—and 
what they sing. Tunes of the eighteenth-century Austrian 
and German folksong type form indeed one of the chief 
elements in Mozart’s melodic material—they are basic 
to Mozart’s music to a much greater extent than to the 
work of any other eighteenth century composer, except 
possibly the genial Haydn. Sometimes he quotes 
existing folksongs literally (as in Papageno’s “Ein 
Madchen oder Weibchen” which is built on the folk- 
song “‘ Wenn alle Briinnlein fliessen”’, or in Zerbina’s 
famous aria which is based on “ Wenn ich ein Véglein 
war’’’). Much more often he writes melodies of his 
own, in the idiom of folksong, clearly to be recognized 
as spiritual “ children ” of peasant tunes. 

Moreover, he carried the same simplicity and sincerity 
of feeling into the most complex and highly wrought of 
his works. In all his instrumental works we find the 
same depth of passionate human feeling. We need not 
give further examples—everyone knows and loves the 
Mozart of the G-minor symphony, of the D-minor 
concerto. Such deeply emotional and sweetly passionate 
music did not exist in these elaborate forms before 
Mozart. This is the “human” element. It haunts the 
music and makes the music haunt the listener. 

This popular, unaffected simplicity, this passionate 
lyricism is but the musical expression of a spirit that 

* Mr. W. J. Turner, in Mozart, the Man and his Works (Gollancz, 1938), 
stands out for a revaluation of Mozart’s personality. ‘‘ Mozart,” he says, 
“was a wholly superior man, intensely serious, deeply compassionate, almost 


all-comprehending, with a profound understanding of life and a universal 
sympathy with human beings that reminds us of Shakespeare .. .” (p. 302). 
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was haunting Europe and America, in the minds of 
earnest men. It is the “ still, sad music of humanity ”, 
heard in thoughts. It was very familiar to such con- 
temporaries of Mozart as Tom Paine and John Wesley. 
Mozart is a composer of the humanitarian revolution— 
the revolution which still goes on. 

Great music, like great literature, states the spiritual 
problems of the age and somehow, in stating them, 
solves them. Mozart states the problems of his period 
with a strength and sincerity which can only be achieved 
by an artist who knows the joys and sorrows of the 
common people as Shakespeare and Schiller knew them. 

Mozart’s music gives us strength and solace in times 
of spiritual unrest: he heals and as it were “ purifies ”’. 
It is no mere chance that the music of Mozart is more 
loved, more popular to-day than at any time before— 
to-day when falsehood, treachery, and double-crossing 
brutality celebrate triumphs as never before. It is the 
purity, the childlike sincerity, the popular strength of 
Mozart’s work which is the source of its phenomenal 
vogue in these troubled years. 


MARCHING 
By ARTHUR CALDER MARSHALL 


WE LAY WITH our feet on the railings, our heads on the 
promenade. A cool wind was blowing from America. 
But when we jumped up to put on our equipment I 
looked down and there on the paving stones we had left 
out bodies’ signatures in the sweat of our tunics. 

It was like a game we played at school called Skeletons. 
You signed your name in thick ink, folded the paper 
without blotting it, and the smudged shape was your 
skeleton. Because it was your name in your handwriting, 
you felt that skeleton must somehow resemble what lay 
beneath the flesh, though that was nonsense. 

I felt the same proprietary interest in the mark my 
body had made on the pavement, would have liked to 
rope it off as if my sweat had staked a claim there. 


You have been marching for forty-nine minutes. The 
Attention Whistle blows and you slope your arms. A 
minute later and there is a second blast. No matter 
where you are, you fall out, tear off your equipment and 
lie down with your feet higher than your head. 

Wind has cracked your lips and you lick them with a 
parched tongue. You light a cigarette, close your eyes, 
and feel the blood flowing out of your legs. It is like 
the death Keats dreamed of, “‘ to cease upon the midnight 
with no pain”’; just a murmur of voices, a plane over- 
head and the sun fluttering red blinds of your eyelids. 
Yet even as you relax into this little death, there is a 
trigger mechanism in you, cocked for the next whistle. 

It blows. You scramble up, staggering; fumble to 
get your equipment fixed and fall in on the road with 
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your rifle. Another fifty minutes of marching, a new 
life to face. The blood runs down to your feet again, 
and your blisters begin to shoot with pain. They feel 
quite different from the blisters you had ten minutes 
before. It is as if they had broken and the sock was 
grating on raw flesh; as if needles of glass drove through 
your soles each time you touched the ground; as if a 
spirit lamp was held beneath your heel. 

After ten minutes the worst pain will pass. But mean- 
while you must devise a policy with your feet; either 
walk with the pressure you had before, which seems 
impossible, or alter your tread and raise a different crop 
of blisters elsewhere. 

While you are in conference with your feet, your brain 
is also wondering, “‘ What will this hour be like ?”’ and 
if you know the way, you divide the journey into bounds, 
the far end of the wood, the village, past the golf course, 
under the railway. You decide where the next halt will 
be. You watch your officer to see if he’s got blisters too, 
in the hope he will slacken pace. 

At the same time you are singing, dry mouth, cracked 
lips, Roll out the Barrel, Ten Green Bottles hanging on 
the Wall; shifting your rifle by its sling to alter the 
pressure on your shoulder ; watching a greyhound pup 
pursue a hare; feeling sweat run into your mouth; 
sucking an acid drop. 

There is no difficulty in doing all these things, because 
the longer a march lasts, the more autonomous your 
limbs and senses become. Each begins a minority move- 
ment, which the brain is too weak to suppress ; too weak 
and too divided, for it is there that disunity first appears. 

In the early stages of a march your thoughts are 
coherent. Your mind is fixed on the present, what you 
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will have for tea, how many sweets to eat each hour. 
A little later you start wondering what your wife is doing 
at this very moment and how good it would be to be 
lying with her under those trees over there with a 
hamper full of chicken and cucumber. You think how 
amazing it is that a tree comes out of the earth and sticks 
up such a long way and how lucky trees are because they 
don’t have to march. 

As time passes, your brain grows lighter and your 
thoughts skim the peaks of reality. See a man walking 
with a cigarette hanging from his lower lip, think 
Humphrey’s pendent fag and nicotine stains down the 
lapels of his coat, on his flies, are like the ripe seed of 
puffballs, or snuff, or snuftballs. 

“You're reeling like a drunken sailor,” says a voice 
behind. 

You tingle with righteous indignation, but say 
nothing. You look down and see that when you try 
to put your foot straight down, it swings to one side. 
Nothing you can do will stop it. Your tired eyes can’t 
focus long on your foot. They turn distracted to khaki 
legs, black boots, going backwards and forwards, like 
hundreds of feet and legs, like... in fact exactly like 
on the films when they show fatigue by feet and legs 
going backwards and forwards. 

You raise your eyes and try to sing, ‘‘ John Brown’s 
body goes e-mould...” keeping the unsung rhythm 
in your head to know where to come in right. But you 
lose count and hurry in “ his soul goes marching on”. 
Even that is a relief, a hand joined with the outside 
world. 

But gradually John Brown dwindles away, like the 
wax from a guttering candle and it is you who must go 
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marching on. “ Wass time?” you croak, your voice 
raised like a tired boxer’s arm before the knockout. 

But no one answers. The click of iron heels on tar, 
but no voice. 

At the terminus, a bus is standing empty. Its destina- 
tion is the camp. It will reach there in twenty minutes. 
Why, oh why, not slip on the bus as it passes. 

“Wass time?” you repeat, and this time there’s a 
hoarse petulance in your voice that must rouse someone. 

But still there is no answer, because... of course, 
because... you specified no one by name. But what 
name with a watch and how call the question all again ? 
The brain sideslips. Must fix on something. What 
thing ? Something concrete. Or cement ; as meant. 

Now the mind crumbles like chalk in a limekiln. A 
segment hums with Joycean jingles. Another, tied to 
the tongue, musters the nonsense chorus of a song, 
“ Ochre, choker, hit ’im with a poker, Allah ballah bim 
bam, bim bamboo.” A third flicks back the pages of 
memory. 

Again the whistle. “ March to attention !”” Shoulders 
back, arm swinging, eyes level with the tin hat in front. 
“O.K. Oh Kay, I’m still O.K.”’ Only thirty seconds 
more and yet the reeling brain cannot stay still. 

The second whistle. Equipment off. Feet up. Sweet 
death flooding the brain. 


The difference between marching and hiking is not 
merely numerical. Men on the march are propelled as 
much by a common will as by their own legs. Singing, 
a band, even the noise of marching in step imposes a 
rhythm on the moving body which takes the place of 
individual willpower. 
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If one man falls out, the common will is broken, at 
least for a time. In the back of every tired mind appears 
the thought, “‘ He’s out of it, why not I?”’ And soa 
company becomes a mass of individuals fighting fatigue 
with only the strength of their own wills to carry on at 
a common pace to a common goal. 

Most regiments rely on a tradition of stern pride to see 
that no man, even if his boots are filled with blood, falls 
out. To civilians, it sounds brutal, irrational, and stupid. 
In fact, it is brutal, irrational, and wise. 


You stagger in from a route march, strip off your 
things and flop down on your bed. “ Christ !’’ you 
murmur, ‘‘ Wake me on Judgment Day.” All you want 
is to sleep. 

“ Five minutes to tea,’’ someone says. 

You jump up, wash your feet and face hurriedly, slip 
on fresh socks, grab knife, fork, spoon, and mug. 

After tea you have a game of snooker in the 
N.A.A.F.I., go to a pub for a drink, on to a dance, miss 
the last bus home and walk four miles to camp. As 
you're getting into bed you say, “ You know, when 
we came in from that route march, I was all in. I couldn’t 
have done another mile.” 

But you could. And you would. And soon you will. 


THIRD YEAR 
By BRYHER 


LANDSCAPES AND LIVES have changed in this, the third 
year of war, but the majority still dreams of a Victorian 
paradise to come; for all the “ reconstructive’? words 
splashed into the conversation, they want a nursery 
world of being good, doing evil, getting punished, and 
being forgiven. 

It must be strange to watch them, from a step above 
this planet, blundering along towards the historical 
repetition of crisis, futility, despair, and further war, 
even if we are, ourselves, usually unsympathetic towards 
the fly that will get into the lighted lamp or the snail 
that tumbles in the mower’s way. I mind personally, 
because I am being dragged by weight of numbers 
towards a doom I prophesied ten years ago. There is 
not much fun in saying, ‘“‘ I told you so,” when one has 
to be a fellow sufferer. 

Nations act out the dramas of their individual members. 
Unhappiness and war are both largely preventible. We 
need for this, however, courage and independence, two 
acts beyond the will or vision of most of us. We would 
rather have “ Father ”’ to settle our problems, though we 
often call him “the State” or of late years, “Science’’: 
only, if the authority to whom we have delegated our 
brains and our power makes a mistake, millions of us 
suffer. If you had been a free and independent citizen 
in 1933, for example, you would have thought it incon- 
sistent with the liberty you prized yourself, to allow 
thousands of innocent people to be herded into a con- 
centration camp, no matter what the geographical 
boundary ; it would have made you uneasy in the true 
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moral sense and you would have acted whilst it was still 
possible to control the situation. Energetic democratic 
intervention up to 1935 could have prevented this 
struggle, with its slaughter, its air raids, and its misery. 

The war was allowed to develop because a powerful 
group in all the democratic countries favoured fascism 
and it was easier for you to let them have their way than 
to fight them. “A bit of discipline hurts nobody,” 
was what you said. The proof is there, for all who will 
to read; it is unnecessary to belong either to the Right 
or to the Left, to understand facts. There is the diary 
of Ambassador Dodds, for instance, dull, solid, but 
the record of an honest, ordinary citizen with specialized 
historical training, who believed that the words justice 
and liberty had a meaning. He was not tricked by German 
speeches for a moment. The European upholders of 
fascism gave Hitler credits, raw materials, the means 
to reconstruct his armies, less even for profit than because 
they believed he would end Bolshevism—that dangerous 
idea—in Europe. I wrote in 1933: “It is useless for 
us to talk about disarmament when children are being 
trained in military drill and when every leader of 
intellectual thought in Germany is exiled or silenced.” 
A little further in the same article I said, “‘ what I write 
applies to women equally with men. They will be 
conscripted in the next war ”’ and “‘ remember that close 
co-operation with the United States is needed if we are 
to preserve peace, and that constant sneers at an unfamiliar 
way of speech or American slang will not help towards 
mutual understanding”. (Close Up, June, 1933.) 

The Spanish War was simply a German trial of new 
methods of fighting. The real fall of France took place, 
not in 1940, but on the battlefields of Iberia. 
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There is one principle behind all these events. It 
repeats itself, over and over. We would rather die than 
think. We are now offered Mr. Wells’ young man 
as a new ideal with science replacing religion as the 
dogma never to be questioned. Certainly science is 
important, but one of the depressing things about this 
war hasbeen the readiness of research workers everywhere 
to abandon experiments in order to comply with official 
desires. It is odd, a case for the psychologist rather 
than the historian, but scientists seem less resolute and 
more dependent upon the State than any other class of 
the community. Perhaps they have associated with 
guinea pigs too much ? 

It is really a matter of indifference whether Mr. Smith 
or the people of England own the essential services. 
What is important is that these should function, smoothly, 
economically, and efficiently. Unfortunately, nationalized 
services, either here or abroad, seldom reach the standards 
of those privately owned. This is inevitable under the 
present system of recruiting officials. The boy or girl 
who enters a service because of security, little 
responsibility, and an eventual pension is the least, 
and not the most desirable, member of the community. 
The power of the financial motive can be over 
estimated, but intelligence, vision, and a will to succeed 
demand more than passing from grade to grade in well- 
marked progression according only to obedience and 
age. 
Taxation and Rationing are taboo. You grumble but 
you will not trouble to consider if the systems could 
be improved. You pay your taxes with a groan, but 
how many of you read the reports of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure? The members of this 
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committee are your watch dogs, but when they bark 
do you even lift your head P 

Machinery exists for the prevention of waste but you 
will not use it, though if you questioned and criticized 
it might be possible to reorganize departments. An 
old-fashioned system in these days costs not only paper 
but time and money. 

The rationing and restricted spending schemes are, 
on the whole, replicas of pre-war German methods, not 
too successful in that totalitarian country. Surely we 
could devise a scheme of our own, one that had the 
backing of the community behind it? The Swiss 
allotted rations per head, but then allowed householders 
to register and obtain supplies in bulk so that time and 
the wastage of packing many small bags instead of one 
large container were saved. At present here we are 
urged to work, but for lack of a little organization we 
have to throw away hours and energy tramping from 
counter to counter, not to hoard but to supply legitimate 
needs. 

It is better not to think about agriculture. Consumers 
pay high prices but the money does not go to the farmers 
who take the risks. It is paid chiefly to the transport 
and distributive trades in the middle, who may not even 
see the crops except as items in a list. In some cases 
onions planted by request last summer did not repay 
the labour costs of picking them. Eggs would be a 
roaring farce—if the situation were not so tragic. We 
are using valuable shipping space to import eggs that 
are often bad by the time that they reach the consumer 
whereas for a fraction of that same space, we could 
import wheat for poultry food that would enable English 
farmers to supply most of the nation with fresh food. 
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The only comment one can possibly make is: “ Theirs 
not to reason why.” 

The war is not, however, the fault of the “ high Tory 
party ’, or “those dreadful agitators’? or even of the 
pacifists, though the pacifists had a lot to do with it 
when they substituted battle is wrong for conscience, that 
necessary if somewhat Puritan virtue. It is the fault of 
the average citizen who complains but accepts things 
as they are. The road to paradise is neither nationalism 
nor keeping the young off the labour markets nor tests 
of how, why, and where you breathe. It is action, 
criticism, acceptance of personal responsibility and you 
cannot have these until you begin at the beginning and 
sweep archaic educational methods away. To-day a 
favourite cure-for-all is to declare that children should 
stay at school until they are sixteen. Nobody ever says, 
what kind of school, what quality of education? I have 
met workers recently who ceased formal lessons at the 
age of ten and yet handled the complex problems of 
the present better than those who had had a secondary 
school training. No one would advocate ten as a leaving 
age, but why do we impair so often the natural sense 
and skill of the young? Part of Hitler’s success was 
due to the fact that thousands of German boys and 
girls were over-educated and under-exercised. Even 
in our own schools we often treat the children like serfs, 
many work an overtime our factories would resent, 
nor are they allowed to think, except in approved 
channels. It is inverted snobbery to clamour for the 
raising of the school age, going back to the medieval 
idea that a poor man, if he could read, could claim 
benefit of clergy, or to the possibility a generation ago 
of climbing from a lower to an upper class through 
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academic distinction. Let us eliminate educational 
differences due merely to money, if you will; there are 
plenty of tests available to discriminate between the 
highly and the medium intelligent, but let us consider 
first how and why we educate, before we fetter children 
more weary hours to their desks. It is the quality of 
ideas, not the quantity, that matters. 

Victory depends finally not upon forms, sacrifice, 
or routine, but upon brains, initiative, and flexibility. 
Knowledge of your neighbours, too, is necessary, 
though they speak a foreign tongue. The history of the 
past twenty years has been of growing isolationism 
and where has it led us all? The war and the peace 
are in your hands, but you will lose them again unless 
you stop saying. “‘ I am just a cipher, I can do nothing 
about it.”” We have got to replace out-of-date methods 
with proper organization and cut away some at least of 
our red tape if we wish to survive. 


THE MAYOR OF GARRETT 
By JACK LINDSAY 
I 


A WIDE AND varied range of customs, rites, pageants 
could be collected under the general title of Customs of 
the Mock-King. Peasant fertility-rites, scapegoat- 
ceremonies, festivals of the Saturnalian type, are out- 
standing examples. The Mock-King appears in the King 
or Queen of May, the temporary king of Babylonian 
Sacea, the Twelfth-Night King, the Abbot of Un- 
reason and the Lord of Misrule, the Harvest-Lord, and 
so on. One type is of special interest: that in which the 
content of social revolt predominates and the election of 
the mock-dignitary is an excuse for a periodical reasser- 
tion of popular defiance against the ruling forms that are 
parodied. England has been extremely rich in this type. 
Here the yearly mock-mayor is the typical form; and 
we find him making a land-of-cockaigne speech as part 
of his traditional jest.1 

This speech reaches back into immemorial komos- 
forms; we meet its prototype in ancient Greece. It 
implies defiance and the utopian dream in burlesque 
idiom. The potential revolutionary element in such 
festival-moods can be judged from the events of 1648 
at Naples when the yearly ritual combat was turned into 
a real insurrection by one of the komos-leaders, the poor 
fisherman Masaniello, who ruled Naples for a week before 


1] have before me examples from Ovingham, Leigh, Hanley, Mold, 
Middleton, Ashton-under-Lyne, Scarborough, St. Germains, Lostwithiel, 
Penryn, Polperro, London (Horn Fair and the night before St. Bartholomew 
Fair). At Kidderminster, at the time of the election of the real bailiff, there 
was a mock-insurrection called ‘‘ the lawless hour”. There were also in 
London (eighteenth century) settled mock-kings such as the Duke of 
Puddlecock at Billingsgate and Tiddleydoll, king of vendors. 
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he was assassinated.1 (Oddly, Scribe’s opera on 
Masaniello was the stimulus in 1830 for the uprising 
which created Belgian independence.) 

England has nothing so dramatic as that, but the 
mock-dignitary did make history in a milder way in one 
episode which deserves to be better known and which, 
I think, was not without an important literary reper- 
cussion. The mock-dignitary in question was the Mayor 
of Garrett. 

Garrett was a hamlet between Wandsworth and 
Tooting. An account, given in 1754, stated that some 
60-70 years previously, a body of watermen went to the 
Leathern Bottle Tavern in Garrett at the time of a 
parliamentary election, and as a joke they elected a 
representative of their own. The joke went off so well 
that it was repeated at the next elections and became an 
established thing as an uproarious parody of a polling 
day, the electors being sworn in on brickbats.? 

Such a frolic may have played its part in fixing the 
carnival-form; but with our knowledge of the other 
mock-elections we can see that the watermen were 
merely carrying on an immemorial tradition. What was 
important about the Garrett jest was that here the form 
was applied for the first and only time to a matter of 
national, not merely local, importance—the House of 
Parliament. Another tradition claims that the main 
impulse came from a collective effort to resist Enclosure. 
To save their commonlands the folk formed a club, 
to prevent the encroachment upon their common rights. The 
members made up a purse and employed an attorney in the neigh- 
bourhood to bring action against the encroachers in the name of 
the president, or as they called him, the Mayor of the club and of 


1M. Schipa, Masaniello, 1925. 
* Account from Massey in 1754, to Ducarel, see Timbs, Anec. Biog., iii, 21 5. 
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Garrett. They gained their suit, with costs; and this event 
happening at the time of a general election, the ceremony upon 
every new parliament, of choosing a new Mayor, was kept up, 
to the great emolument of the publicans of Wandsworth and 
adjacent places, who contributed to the incidental expenses. The 
candidates were generally eccentric persons, dressed in gaudy 
clothes, and provided with gay equipages; when returned they 
were mock knights as well as mock mayors.} 

This account is significant, even if incorrect. The 
emotion of defiance flowing into the Mayorship was felt 
akin to that generated in resistance to Enclosure, in 
defence of the commonlands and common rights. It is 
equally significant that the mock-elections rose into 
national fame as part of the burst of popular interest in 
Parliament and in Wilkes’s campaign against the 
oligarchy. Sir Richard Phillips states :— 

Some facetious members of the Club gave, in a few years, local 
notoriety to this election; and when party-spirit ran high in the 
days of Wilkes and Liberty it was easy to create an appetite for 
burlesque election among the lower orders of the metropolis. 
The publicans at Wandsworth, Tooting, Battersea, Clapham, and 
Vauxhall made a purse to give it character; and Mr. Foote 
rendered its interest universal by calling one of his inimitable farces 
The Mayor of Garrett. Ihave, indeed, been told that Foote, 
Garrick, and Wilkes wrote some of the candidates’ addresses for 
the purpose of instructing the people of the corruptions which 
attend elections to the legislature, and of producing those reforms 
by means of ridicule and shame, which are vainly expected from 
solemn appeals to argument and patriotism.? 

Foote’s lively comedy was produced in 1763; but it 
was in 1761 that the mock-election had assumed the 
proportions of a national carnival, a festival protest 
against oligarchic corruption and a komos-declaration of 


the world of plenty and joy. 


1 Timbs, op. cit., 214. 
2 Sir Richard Phillips, Morning’s Walk from London to Kew, 1817. 
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The earliest election of which we have record was in 
1747, contested by a waterman and a pub-keeper who 
took the names of Squire Blowmedown and Squire 
Gubbins. The same candidates, bubbling over with 
abuse, reappeared in 1754. Then came 1761, the election 
which made Garrett the centre of attention. There were 
nine candidates, and Wilkes, Foote, and others took a 
hand in things. Foote hired a room opposite Wands- 
worth Church where he and his friends might watch the 
proceedings, and from the characters of the day he 
composed his comedy. Snuffle the sexton in his play was 
based on John Gardiner, cobbler and parish grave- 
digger, who was standing as Lord Twankum; Crispin 
Heeltap was based on a cobbler standing as Lord 
Capstone. 

The broadsheets issued by the candidates show thta 
the motive of resistance to Enclosure was not forgotten. 
One warns against a candidate who will be “ covetous, 
for he will be enamoured with your verdant lawns, and 
never rest till he has enclosed your extensive plains in 
his parchment noose and confined your widespread space 
within the secure bounds of his coffers’’. The issuer, 
Beau Silvester, bids the electors beware of a candidate 
who will “ without mercy snatch away your lives to feed 
his insatiable cruelty ”’, and steal “‘ the antique charter of 
your borough”’. As for himself, “if my religion is not 
the most profound, ’tis the most universally applauded 
(20s. to the pound).” 


Through my power and universal connections, your liberty 
and commerce shall be spread to the Antipodes, and I will order 
yet undiscovered regions to be alarmed with your fame; in your 
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borough I will erect a non-existent edifice for the transaction of 
your timber business, and in your suburbs plant an imaginary 
grove for your private affairs. My unknown fortune shall be ever 
ready for your assistance, my useless sword drawn in your defence ; 
and my waste blood I'll freely spill in your protection. 


Foote used this kind of nonsense in his play, where 
Matthew Mug imitates the vein of the Beau :— 


Garrett, it must be owned, is an inland town, and has not like 
Wandsworth and Fulham and Putney the glorious advantage of a 
port ; but what nature has denied industry may supply. Cabbages, 
carrots, and cauliflowers may be deemed at present your staple 
commodity ; but why should not your commerce be extended ? 
Were I, gentlemen, worthy to advise, I should recommend the 
opening of a new branch of trade; sparrowgrass, gentlemen, the 
manufacturing of sparrowgrass! Battersea, I own, gentlemen, 
bears at present the bell; let us, gentlemen, exert our natural 
strength, and I will take it upon me to say that a hundred of grass 
from the corporation of Garrett will in a short time, at a 
London market, be held at least as an equivalent of a Battersea 


bundle. 


In 1763 some of the 1761 candidates return, Lord 
Twankum, Kit Noisy, and Sir John Crambo. Seven 
stood in 1768. In 1775 we find bills deprecating election- 
bribery and noting the report, “as a caution to the 
worthy electors, that Sir John Harper has engaged a 
certain famous dancing Punch who will exhibit during 
the whole election”’. This advent of Punch into the 
Garrett scene is the only touch needed to make the 
elections fully representative of the folk-defiances of the 
century. 

In 1781 nine candidates came forward, including Sir 
Buggy Bates (a waterman and sweep, Robert Bates), 
Sir Jeffrey Dunstan (a notable character, who soon held 
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the limelight), and Harper, a retailer of brickdust (who 
hawked his wares on an ass). Harper was elected in 
1775 and 1781, and was not without wit. Once when a 
dead cat was thrown at him on the hustings on polling- 
day, a bystander said that it stank worse than a fox. 
Sir John retorted, “‘ That’s no wonder, for you see it’s 
a poll-cat.” His programme as set forth on his bills for 
1781, shows the serious element under all the foolery. 
He declares himself the “‘ principal rectifier of all mistakes 
and blunders”. He demands a “firm, lasting and 
universal peace with America”. He wants the public 
servants in high places to be called to account, taxes to 
be lightened, the duration of parliaments to be shortened. 
He has a scheme to liquidate the national debt, and 
swears that he will “ never accept from government either 
place, pension, title, contract, or emolument what- 
soever”’. Other cards abuse the candidate Sir John 
Swallowtail (basketmaker of Brentford) as having con- 
tracted to supply the government with baskets, and Sir 
Buggy Bates is said to have contracted to supply “ soot, 
for the powder to destroy vermin in biscuit ”’. 

Punch assisted again in the elections of 1781. Valentine 
Green left three drawings of the proceedings. Boats 
drawn overland play an important part, and in one of 
them we see Punch. We also see Lady Blaize, the wife of 
a candidate, attended by two pages, one with umbrella, 
one with fan. An old woman, near half a century later, 
remembered the occasion when questioned by Hone. 


I helped to put together many a pound of wool, to make her 
hair up ; I suppose it was more than three feet high, at least ; and 
as for her stays, I also helped to make them, down in Anderson’s 
barn. ‘They were neither more nor less than a washing-tub without 
the bottom, well covered, and bedizened outside to look like a 
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stomacher ; as she sat in the boat she was one of the drollest 
creatures for size and dress ever seen. 


Green’s sketches also show Sam House with a pewter pot, 
a pubkeeper who was famed for never wearing hat or 
coat and for zealously supporting Fox in all Westminster 
elections. Another sketch shows Harper giving an 
address from a phaeton, preceded by horsemen with 
mops and brooms, opposite the Leathern Bottle. Sir 
Christopher Dashwood in another boat has Merry 
Andrews and drums and fifes. The road was kept by the 
Garrett Cavalry, forty lads, with the smallest on the 
biggest horses. The Master of the Horse wore carica- 
tured regimentals, a sword seven feet long, boots to his 
hips, vast spurs, and rode a huge drayhorse. 

Garrett elected two members, and in 1781, Sir Jeffrey 
Dunstan was chosen with Harper. When Harper died in 
1785, Dunstan was henceworth the main Garrett figure, 
though he later gained a rival in Sir Harry Dimsdale, a 
muffin-seller and dealer in tinware, who wore a tawdry 
court-suit and vast cocked hat. But Dimsdale lacked 
Dunstan’s humour. Dunstan was a dwarfish fellow with 
a big head and knock-knees, who wore a shirt and waist- 
coat down open to the waist, and breeches unbuttoned 
at the knees, but bore himself with excessive dignity. 
He was a buyer of old wigs, who paraded the streets 
with a sack on his shoulder, to escape the charge of 
vagrancy. He was very proud of his daughters, one of 
whom he elevated to the title of Lady Ann after she 
married Lord Thompson, a dustman of Bethnal Green, 
where the Dunstans lived. 

Having a person like Aesop and a countenance and manner 


marked by irresistible humour, he never appeared without a train 
of boys and curious persons whom he entertained by his sallies of 
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wit, shrewd sayings and smart repartee ; and from whom, without 
begging, he collected sufficient to maintain his dignity of mayor 
and knight. He was no respecter of persons, and was so severe in 
his jokes on the corruptions and compromises of power, that under 
the iron régime of Pitt and Dundas, this political punch or street- 
jester was prosecuted for what was then called seditious expression.* 


It seems too good to be true. But the Garrett jest 
had the perfectly fitting end. Dunstan was arrested for 
sedition in 1793, convicted, and jailed. The publicans 
who backed the Garrett show lost their nerve. In the 
repressive conditions the spirit left the whole festival. 
Dunstan lost his place and died in 1797 of suffocation 
caused by overdrink. The publicans withdrew support 
altogether. The festival was discontinued. Since then, 
wrote Sir Richard Philips in 1817, “‘ the populace have 
been without a professional political buffoon.” He 
describes the great days :— 


None but those who have seen a London mob on any great 
holiday can form any just idea of those elections. On several 
occasions, a hundred thousand persons, half of them in carts, in 
hackney-coaches, and on horse and ass-back, covered the various 
roads from London, and choked up all the approaches to the place 
of election. At the last two elections, I was told that the road within 
a mile of Wandsworth was so blocked up by vehicles that none 
could move backward or forward during many hours; and that 
the candidates, dressed like chimney-sweepers on Mayday, or in 
the mock fashion of the period, were brought to the hustings in 
the carriages of peers, drawn by six horses, the owners themselves 
condescending to become their drivers.? 


In 1826 a feeble effort was made to revive the show by 


1 Accounts are given in Hone, Everyday Book (2nd), and also in Chambers, 
Book of Days, i, 650 ff. The latter is based on a collection of the original 
broadsheets, made by T. Blackmore, and reproduces Green’s drawings; but 
with Victorian discretion omits to mention Dunstan’s jailing. 

2 Phillips, op. cit. . 
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“Sir John Paul Pry”’ with the aid of a beadle and a roads- 
surveyor ; but nothing came of it. 


3 

As we noted, the speech of the mock-king with its 
social defiance and its promise of plenty as the result of 
Saturnalian reversals has its roots deep in the immemorial 
Komos-tradition. From it, and from its allied forms, a 
stream of important influences has entered literature from 
the earliest times. The soztie, the parade-speech and 
mountebank-patter, are allied forms, which we see 
fecundating such works as Rabelais’ Gargantua, or, in 
the century under discussion, the Tristan Shandy of 
Sterne. But perhaps the Garrett custom can be shown 
having a direct effect as well as feeding certain general 
streams which may be collected under the heading of 
Punch. 

It inspired of course Foote’s play, The Mayor of 
Garrett; but though Foote is considerably better and 
more important as a dramatist than the textbooks allow, 
it is not his play that I have in mind. It seems to me that 
Churchill’s remarkable poem, Gotham, can only be 
understood as being in part a response to the Garrett 
festival. Gotham is a poem in three books, in which 
Churchill imagines himself as the king of an unknown 
island. His use of the name Gotham, the traditional 

1 We find the mock-king also in the Trade-pageants, which did not die 
out till the nineteenth century. And it is worth noting that in the eighteenth 
century state-control was still loose enough to permit the appearance of real 
folk-kings on the outskirts, e.g. the smuggler John Carter who ruled as 
King of Prussia Cove in Cornwall from 1770 to 1807, having his own battery 
on the point, with which he fired at revenue cutters. He took the attitude 


of a highly moral man, and when he broke open Penzance customs he carried 
off only his “own” goods. A. K. H. Jenkin, Cornish Seafarers (1932), 5, 


34 ff. 
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English term for the Village of Fools, shows that he has 
in mind a folk-reference, a kind of sottie; and what he 
is doing throughout is simply to dramatize himself as a 
mock-king. I can find no evidence that he was at the 
mock-elections of 1761; but as his whole poetic career 
took place in the years 1761-4, and as he was the verse- 
champion of Wilkes on the one hand and closely con- 
nected with stage-interests on the other, it is impossible 
that he did not know all about the festival in which 
Wilkes, Foote, and Garrick took a central part. He must 
have been writing Gotham about the time Foote was 
composing his Garrett play, so that the fact of con- 
temporary interest in the festival is certain. There is 
thus every external reason for claiming that Churchill 
was in part inspired by the Garrett elections in dramatizing 
himself as a mock-king. 

What distinguishes Gotham and sets it apart from the 
rest of Churchill’s own work, or from any other satires 
of the century, is the exultant lyric note that pervades it. 
The heroic-couplets are treated in an entirely new way ; 
they flow with a light chant-effect, a song-lilt ; and the 
lyric transformation is openly underlined by choric 
exclamations, pivotal repetitions, broad antithetical 
balances, and antiphonal responses. Gotham thus 
signalizes the end of the Augustan world and its 
techniques ; it introduces a new breadth, a sweeping 
lyricism, a delicate tonality which is continually baftled 
by the set-form but prefigures the coming releases of the 
Romantic poets. 

It opens with a contrast between Gotham and the 
existing world ; between the poet’s discovery of his free 
island and the imperialist grabbing of colonies. In terms 
borrowed from Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, he writes :— 
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Cast by a tempest on the savage coast, 

Some roving buccaneer set up a post ; 

A beam, in proper form transversely laid, 

Of his Redeemer’s cross the figure made— 

Of that Redeemer, with whose laws his life, 

From first to last, had been one scene of strife ; 
His royal master’s name thereon engraved, 
Without more process the whole race enslaved, 
Cut off that charter they from Nature drew, 

And made them slaves to men they never knew... 


And he further compares his title to Gotham with that 
of the looters to India. But what gives the first book its 
poetic values are the sustained bursts of rapture, which 
develop into something like a vision of a world of 
Saturnalian richness. A pantheist glee foreshadows Blake, 
Shelley, Wordsworth :— 


Things without life shall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others’ praise, be loud in mine. 

The snowdrop, who, in habit white and plain, 
Comes on, the herald of fair Flora’s train ; 
The coxcomb crocus, flower of simple note, 
Who by her side struts in a herald’s coat ; 
The tulip, idly glaring to the view, 
Who, though no clown, his birth from Holland drew, 
Who, once full dressed, fears from his place to stir, 
The fop of flowers, the More of a parterre ; 
The woodbine, who her elm in marriage meets, 
And brings her dowry in surrounding sweets ; 
The lily, silver mistress of the vale ; 
The rose of Sharon, which perfumes the gale... 
All flowers, of various names, and various forms, 
Which the sun into strength and beauty warms, 
From the dwarf daisy, which, like infants, clings, 
And fears to leave the earth from which it springs, 
To the proud giant of the garden race, 
Who, madly rushing to the sun’s embrace, 
O’ertops her fellows with aspiring aim, 
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Demands his wedded love and bears his name ; 

All, one and all, shall in this chorus join, 

And, dumb to others’ praise, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites ! rejoice ; 

Life up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 

The voice of gladness ; and on every tongue, 

In strains of gratitude, be praises hung, 

The praises of so great and good a king: 

Shall Churchill reign and shall not Gotham sing ? 


Those six lines beginning “‘ Rejoice...” keep recurring 
as a choric break all through the first book. In the second 
book Churchill gives a vigorous statement, in the most 
radical terms of his age, of the revolutions against the 
Stuart tyrannies. The Gotham aspects appear in a 
popular note, an identification of himself with the masses, 
““O, my poor People! O, thou wretched Earth...” 
and in the cries of abandoned joy in nature, “ Let liquid 
gold emblaze the sun at noon...’’ But with the third 
book, despite some prolonged antiphonal effects which 
give the mass-colouring, the blending of many voices 
with his own, he begins to flag. The mock-theme cannot 
be developed on the sober lines of how a responsible 
authority would act; and so, although he writes 
vigorously, the peculiar inspiration evaporates. 

And surely that peculiar inspiration comes from 
Churchill’s response to the full implications of the 
Garrett festival. In Gotham, for the one and only time, 
the satirical verse, capably putting forth the radical aims 
of Wilkes and Liberty, deepens and warms with a full 
mass-note, a rapturous semi-realization of the aims of a 
wholly-liberated earth. In Gotham we feel the tension 
and fusion of the immediate aims, the Wilkite radicalism, 
and the full human values which can be satisfied with 
nothing less than entire freedom. Finally the tension 
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breaks ; the poem drifts into the same key as the other 
political satires. But meanwhile, inexplicably, the poet 
has been aware of that marvellous fullness, that vision of 
peace and plenty and redeemed earth. And he has thrilled 
with a gay readiness to accept all the implications :— 


Thus far in sport—nor let our critics hence, 
Who sell out monthly trash, and call it sense, 
Too lightly of our present labours deem, 

Or judge at random of so high a theme: 
High is our theme, and worthy are the men 
To feel the sharpest stroke of Satire’s pen ; 
But when kind Time a proper season brings, 
In serious mood to treat of serious things, 
Then shall they find, disdaining idle play, 
That I can be as grave and dull as they. 

Thus far in sport—nor let half patriots, those 
Who shrink from every blast of Power which blows, 
Who, with tame cowardice familiar grown, 
Would hear my thoughts, but fear to speak their own ; 
Who (lest bold truths, to do sage Prudence spite, 
Shall burst the portals of their lips by night, 
Tremble to trust themselves one hour in sleep) 
Condemn our course, and hold our caution cheap ; 
When brave Occasion bids, for some great end, 
When Honour calls the poet as a friend, 

Then shall they find that, e’en on Danger’s brink, 
He dares to speak what they scarce dare to think. 


HARLEQUIN MERCUTIO 
or 
PLAGUE ON YOUR HOUSES 
(Parts 4 and 5) 
By ROBERT HERRING 


(The theme is implicit in the line “ Turn back, dull 
earth, and find thy centre out ’” (Romeo and Juliet, 11, i, 
3). Eco, surveying raid-damage, delves through the rubble 
that he may find the centre from which he can start again. 
This delving is both actual, in a journey through past 
homes, all hit, and spiritual, in a review of his life in 
them. He is accompanied by HARLEQUIN as interpreter, 
and at each site finds something of his Spirit. This is 
personified by MERCUTIO. 

MERCUTIO, in Part 3 (printed in No. 52) died, cursing 
“a plague on your houses”. He is therefore condemned 
to seek a home himself. But at each site he is baffled by a 
figure of HAMLET, who will not face him. It is only when 
he has learnt to face himself, that MERCUTIO realizes that 
HAMLET is another aspect of himself, and that together 
they form Eco. In the final part of the poem, not here 
printed, this fusion takes place by their being blown not 
apart but together by a bomb, and from them rises 
HARLEQUIN, the Voice of a man for the first time unified. 
are 

PART 4 


Death peters out in documents, for lawyers still 
(though they weep not) must make a whale of will, 
minnow though be it. 

[Harlequin.] 
“ No matter how brave 
the mien with which one marched towards the grave, 
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how gallantly nor with how sure a trust 
planned posthumously—all dies in the dust 
of these last offices—the lawyer’s, bare 

as the family house across the square.” 


[Ego.] 

Like most of us, it looks the same; but it 

is hollow in the heart, where it was hit. 
Hanging on half a nail one wall appears, 

soon to break down in brickbats round our ears. 
Empty it is, yet is its silence 


deep as the sigh that shivers through a sleep. 
[Harlequin. ] 
“That is Mercutio.” 


[Mercutio. ] 

I am he who died 
half-heartedly, because a lover lied ; 
because I saw old peoples’ loathing, and the tide 
of youth in mill-race still leave, high and dried, 
hearts hanging harp-shape for ill winds to ride. 


[Harlequin.] 
“ He, like you lately, stands before a home 
a maddened minute mashed to lifelong loam. 
For he, on coming to, finds scene has changed, 
and now re-enters on a world estranged, 
a world of railing— 
both a London square, 
and families, fowling, falling foul. Here’s where 
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it first was borne in on you you were youngest son 


of youngest daughter. Here the light turned dun 
that in your own home dappled. Here, in gloves 


(honouring the mother whom your mother loves) 
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you first felt fettered ; first knew that a coat 

is worn to be ’ware’f those who fly at throat. 

Here learnt you first, how hollow is the house 

that’s grabbed-at Gruyére to both cat and mouse. 
Here sat, in short, a knickerbockered boy 

jellied in jealousy, hate hon’ying till it cloy— 

you, to whom till then words meant what they said ; 
hard or kind, trusted. .. . Here, first shred was dead. 


—Mercutio, marvelling, on the outside looks— 
{Harlequin.] 

‘A house such as you read about in books ; 

tiled ; with a history ; high; withdrawn ; discreet, 

and—saving our relations—a retreat. 

Here Thackeray thundered. Here, a burnt-out Jones 

frescoed the walls that shelved a tweeney’s bones 

(which walls they covered, when it came to paper, 

with a mock-Morris wild cauliflower caper). 

Here laid linoleum, livid. Here settees, 

S-shaped, assured nor mind nor body ease. 

Here sat the seamstress, ground-floor back; here 

cowered 
Grandma herself, when peals from April showered. 


Mercutio, you, in her place, sudd’nly finds 

the place is hollow. Only Holland blinds 

mask there're no rooms behind the pelmets gaping. 

Only some ghosts, like gas, are still escaping — 
{Harlequin. ] 

“ though ghosts do not escape; there we are wrong. 

The dead haunt not the living, but the throng 

who follow after us, the so-called ‘ quick’, 

make the annulled the un-annealed, the sick.” 
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These railings, spider-diamonding gloom’s gauze, 
remain the web which splintered your first laws. 
These tiles, ridescent, sticky still with tears, 
glaze, as within, grey glass on chandeliers— 
emblems of hearts that wilted in home’s heat. 


Here hang they still. Though open to the street, 
the hungry house, its aura is replete 
as any Sunday dinner, over pushed-back chair 
in die-ning room that shuddered out the air. 
{Harlequin.] 
“Pity Mercutio ! He sees, as if blind’s up, 
Iscariot silver. 
“ Lights! Let mein! Last Sup- 
pers here /”’ he shouts lightheadedly ; the knocker 
starts to raise 
and finds it is the gargoyle, his own face. 


At that wry moment, as he halts his hand, 


Mercutio speaks. 
“* The whole unhallowed band 


that haunted my ears since I learnt to stand / 

The sounds—bells, jangling voices, gongs and nurse's 
hiss 

as ‘ they’ approach to even in a kiss 

meant for ‘ good-night’ the day intended ill /”’ 

“‘ The knocker nods. ‘ You know it now. Your will 

has but to be proved. From this still, distil.’ 


‘* How can I—TI, who only see the back 

of that helmed Hamlet, battling those, in black ? 
Widow or warrior, would it drop its mask 

it might, in dropping, drown what I still ask.” 
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Mercutio met no answer, for there ended lull ; 
knocker again was kneaded to a skull, 

once more was struck, like Lucifer to fall 
again upon a city sans a wall. 


“* Plague on your houses—those split selves that be 
Voidably wed to endless enmity /” 


PART 5 


[Eco reaches his own first home.] 
Cross boned conservatory’s glass you tread, 
seeing your childhood’s summers, radiant still, now 

spread 

in chestnut-roasted splinters, riven blue, rich red. 
For ’n transformation scenes, one set of wings 
is folded, but in place another springs. 
Grandmother’s house, hit open, now gives way 
to a garden basking in maternal May. 
Circle completed, though circuitously, 
review the home which to your life’s the key. 


The lock is rusted, for at this front door 

you could not ring, even were there still a door. 
This, this is yours no longer. Others since 
have stepped into your father’s rooms, my prince ; 
disdained his roses, slashed the lawn to shreds 
with lozenges of statue-laden beds. 


Youth’s garland all is withered here—yet, there 
the lion-face handles on jardiniere 
flicker familiarly. A lizard on a wall 
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flashes the right of entry. So once more you crawl, 
all fours as form’rly ; stick ; and scrape the sound 
of Harlequin, untrapped from underground. 

You turn; you look; see nothing; only know 
something is loosening, that was locked below. 


[Mercutio.] 
I am its messenger. I’m he who wide 
leaps through the trap Tybalt made of my side. 
Baby I am and baby I abide. 
Hand me no apron. Strings to which I’m tied 
remain the fig-leaf. I am what you hide. 


Not broken by bombing only; builders’ block 
has flat-tened here and giv’n this shell its shock. 
The rooms where you were thought of, born and 
reared, 
are raped to bring forth flats, and disappeared 
is drawing-room in “ apartment, kitchenette ” 
while kitchen’s scuttled to “‘ twin beds, toilet ”’. 
The dining-room’s partitioned—each floor’s history 
quartered. Parental bedroom’s mystery 
irreverently is pierced by stairs, that rise 
to make front-doors of cupboards, J’s, K’s, I’s ; 
yet while decorum’s duped and desecrate, 
main door becomes what was the tradesmen’s gate 
and in this change, chained here, the more to chill, 
the hall-light (though now “first-floor front”’) hangs 
still. 
[Harlequin. ] 
“That light ! Pink cylinder with copper pears 
entwining higher as you crash downstairs. 
racing the clock—‘ Get there before it’s done "— 
D 
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Guilt’s crimes rhyme Time (a senseless note)—I’m— 
ONE— 
beaten again. To flee is vain. FREE you 
won't be, For they watch you. 
day after day. Daily the race 
ended on skidding mat and trying to keep face— 
and now the lamp remains, more exiled than 
the boy it rayed to run, now become man, 
maybe Mercutio.” 
[Mercutio.] 
Through night’s dark diamond grain 
(when beds are bombed, City’s my counter-pain— 
ay, and I counter it) with baton sword 
drive back the dust and reveal direct sward. 


Here, in this garden that was yours in play, 
order on wilderness I overlay 

and—as in scene dissolved, the backcloth drawn 
exposes vistas—so, upon this lawn 

parades the past in pristine panoply. 

Only what's now is what has ceased to be. 
Time’s bridge destroyed re-joins Eternity. 


Roses, revive ! No newcomer has yet 

sprinkled succeeding Disney dwarfs, nor set 

bird-bath belittling lawn that was your sea— 

the paths were beaches; dahlias, a tree 

then, to a child. And where the shadows laved 

lilac, was haven to the boy who’d braved 

the threat of stings and thrust of buzzing spears 

in dash past borders launching bees at ears. 
[Harlequin.] 

“ That was the sound the garden had, *bove all; 
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petalled pursuit that drove you to the wall, 

frantic with fright—that evil should have wings 

and hating sweetness that it succoured stings.” 
[Ego.] 

That sound again ! In truth, a-dying fall. 

’Tis always sound surrounds the grounded small. 

with towers of torment. 
{Harlequin.] 

“In garden, next the gong— 

“Lunch waits (Wash !) Hot! Cold! Come along !’ ' 

The snake-tap’s hiss as it spurts on your cuff 

means the floor splashed, you’re naughty, nurse in huff. 

Dining-room reached, chair’s squeak, knife-scratch 

on plate, 

complain you fidget, eat too fast, are late. 

Every small noise of nursery seems to twist 

the fingers pointing at you to a fist, 

and what you scarce heard at the time becomes 

intolerable inheritance of drums.” 
[Ego.] . . 

But there are other noises which appal 

by the sheer amplitude with which they fall ; 

the rattling of “ their ’”’ laughter, as if teeth 

raven, like sabre, to be free from sheath ; 

the pack of elders, bending down to boom 

perhaps beatitudes, in tones of doom ; 

the crash of knockers, slam of doors—shut out, 

you ask first why they whisper, and next, shout ? 
[Harlequin. ] 

“In shadows of the silence, if they’d speak 

but less defiantly, lurks what you seek. 

Sound, that should sacred be, forbids you hear 

the voice you never heard and always fear.” 
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[Ego.] 
Father defunct, yet present in a house 
preserved in piety, makes me a mouse 
withdrawn in waif’s-cot ; wanting, yet in dread, 
to see the owner of the ominous tread 
that shakes my soul. 
[Harlequin.] 
“ But moles work underground 
and ring strange bells, black bullies, row on row, 
that peel skins off you, though they’ve ceased to go.’ 
[Ego.] 
As covering, they clap you then in crépe. 
From that mat’rial,) my mask took its shape, 
it seemed the only wear. All families had 
to’ve something missing, and spell dead as “‘ Dad”’. 


> 


Yet grief was not the sole inhabitant. 

Happiness harboured there nor was it scant 

in visitation. There were days whose song 

was light as spring and as the summer long. 

Winter was warm, coaled with firm confidence 

faith would not fail nor patience prove pretence. 

Trained, our reward was that we could rely. 
[Harlequin. ] 

“In retrospect—above all, that we die. 

Freedom from care was feeling of a feat 

you'd be found out for: unusual to cheat 

the us’rer, Life or Death (mixed in your mind 

because through one the other is defined.’’) 
[Ego.] 

And so it always seemed the winter grieved 

the more through trees when they were summer- 

leaved. 
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Completeness was not natural, for we 
knew what has been must meet what is to be. 
[Harlequin.] 
“ Life was, you felt—and then you felt it jus-— 
precarious climbing on a crumbling crust.” 
Ego.] 
Clouds lift, then gather. . . Break, for Grandma went. 
The black came out again, and Mother bent 
once more on documents and carried keys ; 
solicitors, silk-hatted, came to drawing-room teas 
behind closed doors—again, what do they say? 
[Harlequin.] 
“Who is it, besides you, they keep away ? 
What Hamlet wanders here ? ” 
[Ego.] 


bustle 

in business, will-wrestle while weeds rustle. 

She mourns too much to moan. Her heart may ache, 

but she has sons to cradle; she must wake. 
[Harlequin.] 

“‘ A Hamlet hovers, noneless. Mid th’ encircling drone, 

one strikes the ear by being quiet alone. 

Serious, sorrowful—he who, when told 

‘ Be father to your brother now ’—grew old. 

Felt too much Atlas on his shoulders weigh 

and mapped a course wherein no pig-a-back lay. 

Remote, ruminative you watched him clutch 

something too much of this somewhat too much. 

“You were Mercutio. 


Ego. 
Be He—Hamlet—most 
mobled in mis’ry, more than Death was Ghost.” 


Not mother—she must 


THE SAVIOUR 
By GLYN JONES 


THE TALL SWAYING girl crouched with her left hand 
cupped on her lap, digging frantically into the palm of it 
with the huge fingers of her right hand and blabbing ina 
husky voice—‘ Jesus, letit stop, O Jesus, let it stop !” 

Outside the sun burned the ground like a famine. The 
girl felt upon her heart the suffocation of his power, she 
found no sanctuary for the flesh against his blunted 
stroke. She bowed her head as it were beneath a scourge, 
acknowledging his mastery, feeling his ponderous blood- 
throb pounding heavily like a pulse at the walls of the 
airless room in which she suffered. Then looking up 
again into the unfaltering heat with her bulging eyes she 
began once more to mutter loudly, “ Christ, let it stop, 
let it stop. O Jesus, let it stop.” 

The room where she sat tortured by the outer 
presences was hung with an inescapable swarm of small 
and distracting objects, it was confined, oppressive and 
motionless. She gazed from time to time, her face 
twisted in growing frenzy, at the uneven wallpaper, drab 
and plastered with zigzags of eggs and minute flowers, 
and as her frantic white eyes leapt along the bulges of the 
walls she felt a sort of anguish, a restless hatred at the 
sight of the familiar tranquil implements hanging upon 
their pins and nails, the clothes-brushes and the button- 
hook, the yawning scissors and the plush pincushion, the 
gaudy almanacs, the woollen kettle-holder, the circular 
looking-glass and the little blue book on its loop of 
twine. She hated them, their constant presence and their 
incessant signalling to her, she wanted the fiery throb 
or the thunders of this annihilating sun to consume them 
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at one clap, she felt a demoniac hunger with her own 
hands to shatter them in fragments. And then, as her 
frenzy crested to its peak and her anguished hands 
cracked against each other, she closed her eyes, seeking a 
refuge from them in the stupor of the afternoon, and her 
unrest died within her. 

The girl’s mother sat rigid outside the house in the 
vertical pour of the sunlight, gazing with fixed lids at the 
workman toiling in her little field. As she sat with her 
red stick across her knees the dust of the road leading 
down the naked hill was about her clogged feet. She was 
tall and heavy, the dusky burden of her flesh borne 
unstooping upon her loaded bones. Her savage face, 
the brown skin of it dinted with shallow pockmarks, 
although peevish and masterful, was beginning to slobber 
and to lose its formal solidity, the lower half of it sagged 
like softening brown rock gone flabby to the touch. 
The erect brow was firm still and the small black eyes 
brutal and active, but the skin of the cheeks and the 
puffed underlids had begun to pucker and to decay, and 
the hung leathers of the jaw-flesh drooped in folds like 
an unfixed curtain over the bones of the face and upon 
the baggy throat. Yet her hair was sleek and black, 
coiled round and round her large and orderly head in 
long thin plaits glistening in the sun like jet, and she wore 
unmoved in the silent deluge of erect sunshine a thick 
black skirt and bodice and a black shawl crossed upon her 
breast. She began to beat with her heavy red hollystick 
upon the ground. 

As she watched the young man mowing in her field 
she heard again from the kitchen the rising hysteria of 
her daughter’s voice imploring Christ to let it stop, 
beseeching Jesus to let it stop. She fidgeted, striking the 
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glittering dust with her stick, enraged at the raucous 
distress of the voice and the endlessly repeated prayer 
that became louder and louder as she listened, she felt 
the tension increase like the unbearable slow opening of 
a furnace door, and at last she rose in anger, crying out 
in a loud voice as she powdered her way forward, blaming 
her daughter and taunting her, bearing her merciless 
dark flesh up towards the black door of the house with 
hulking stateliness. She left her stool and trampled 
through the dust as it were in fetters, and reaching the 
house began to curse the afflicted voice of her child and 
her endless prayers, shouting aloud and hammering with 
despotic fists for respite and silence upon the door. But 
in spite of the blows and the menacing words the imbecile 
chant was repeated—“ O Jesus, let it stop, O Jesus, let 
it stop” the girl screamed out, and the old woman 
began battering at the bolted door with the polished 
hollystick that shook out violent flashes like the spokes 
of a spun wheel; she clutched her heavy red stick with 
both her powerful hands, the repellent skin of her brown 
face lifted from her teeth like lunacy and her lip in her 
mouth, she struck again and again at the sounding wood- 
work, insane with hatred, using the demoniacal energy 
of her joints to plaster the rowdy boards with a heavy 
machine-like weight of blows, trying to overwhelm the 
screamed gibberish of prayers. Then suddenly the 
savage noise of hammering was over and in the silence 
the old woman leaned flushed and hunch-shouldered 
towards the door, she held her brooding sullen face close 
to the smouldering door, breathing heavily upon it, 
listening for her daughter’s voice, her ponderous ungainly 
flesh relaxed as though the insane puppet strings which 
jerked energy through her erect stature dangled for a 
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moment slack upon her joints. But the crying voice was 
mute and a tingling silence spread itself out over the dust 
of the hot slope. The old woman lowered her stick and 
turned, awkward as a hobbled animal, away, pushing in 
the dishevelled corner of her shawl and twisting the 
snake-like tail of a jetty plait back into the coils of her 
hair. She looked out frowning and panting towards the 
sunny field, and there the lemon-haired workman had 
lowered the scythe and shading his eyes was gazing up 
towards the house in puzzlement at the unhidden scandal 
of the shouted curses and the beaten door. Instantly she 
screamed at him, incoherent again with fury, waving her 
fiery stick and beating the ground in clownish frenzy, 
she laughed, her teeth set and showing, and a convulsive 
grimace on her swarthy face as the young man began to 
slave once more at his mowing. 


a * * 


Inside the house the yellowish heat of the room was 
oppressive and motionless. <A scalding yellow shawl, 
drawn like a curtain across the window, dimmed the air 
and tried to hold back the strong sunlight from the red 
hump of fire smouldering in the grate. Flies laboured ina 
ring before an indistinguishable picture hung above the 
tarred chimney-piece. After the uproar of the hammering 
upon the door the grey girl rocked herself from side to 
side dim and unreal as a phantom in the shadows of a 
settle, babbling to herself and fretfully boring with her 
large fingers into the palms of her hands. She was a tall 
grey-clad figure, very angular and a hunchback, dressed 
in clothes similar to her mother’s, but the shapeless and 
baggy garments were pale grey, the heavy skirt and the 
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were of silvery greyish wool. She wore a sort of soiled 
handkerchief spread out on top of the plentiful and 
fluffy hair of her head. Her small bony face was thin 
and undeveloped, and apart from her eyes, large, abject 
and gentle, she was hideous. A sickly greyish skin moist 
with grease covered her watchful sharp-edged features, 
and a pair of taut sinews strained in unrelaxed and ugly 
prominence across her sunken cheeks. But as she sat 
with the yellow gloom falling upon her glistening skin 
and her pallid clothes, she looked dim and unsubstantial, 
her pale face and her uncoloured fluffy hair and the 
nacrous bulges of her red-rimmed eyes made her appear 
spectral and shadowy, her figure seemed almost trans- 
parent in its greyish coverings. In the stupefying heat she 
no longer prayed, but jabbered about the trees and the 
primroses and the buds. 

Spring had come, daily her uneasy heart had watched 
it through its bars. Morning after morning she had heard 
the throaty lecherous whistle of the thrush and lookin 
out into a raw dawn she saw the sky glow dull and red 
as the back of a mirror. She went down into the misty 
field when the vast shadows lying upon the earth were 
still white with hoarfrost, and sat crouching in the hedge 
fearing the long flock of starlings that wavered low over- 
head like the skin of a spotted serpent. She gazed with 
her bulging whitish eyes at the small dewdrops on the 
faces of the pale primroses, the minute drops of moisture 
like a tiny perspiration spread out upon the yellow petals, 
and when the curve of birds writhed by again she hurried 
home fearfully, high shouldered and with long strides. 
Each morning she escaped to the field and at last the buds 
of the little horse-chestnut in the hedge began to break 
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open upon their branches. She stood gazing in ecstasy 
at the fine white velvet of the breaking buds, the delicate 
grey-green birth-fur covering the infant leaves as they 
unfolded from their husky glues. She stood forgetful 
watching the static gesticulation of those little grey- 
gloved hands, the grey-green herringbone of the leaves 
standing up crumpled from the splitting buds. And then 
suddenly she heard a shout. She looked round, it was 
the radiance of broad daylight and the great trees. were 
drying in the sun. Her heart seemed to leave her body 
and return again, burning like a hot spark to her breast. 
Up the gritty path she ran, avoiding the demented old 
woman who, waiting massive and wine-faced with fury 
at the roadside, struck a convulsive blow at her with her 
red stick as she passed. She reached the house and 
flinging herself with prayers into the kitchen settle, 
waited in agony to see the loutish figure fill the door. 
5 * * 


The young man worked the slow circuit of the field, 
his feet in their heavy boots crawling after one another in 
the stubble and the scythe-blade flashing through the 
packed stems in an arc of which his body was the liquid 
axle. There was a buttercup growing out of his faintly- 
bearded mouth and his hair was short and bright yellow, 
almost the colour of a clump of stone-crop, standing up 
with the vigour of young wheat upon his head. He 
~ wore the dress of a travelling labourer, a dark blue flannel 
shirt, cream corduroy trousers belted at the waist, and 
heavy hobnailed boots. His sleeves were rolled up to the 
shoulders baring his large tawnied arms, and his blue 
shirt, open to the waist, hung in a hollow bladder from 
his coloured body as he crouched with solicitude and 
absorption over his scythe. The heat of the unsheltered 
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field was burdensome, but he continued to prowl 
intently through the golden-haired grass, the liquid 
action of his body appeared easy and graceful, he seemed 
easily to skid the cutting blade over the roots of the 
grasses severing the crowded stalks in armfuls as he crept 
forward. Although he was not tall he bent over the 
scythe and diminished it with his skill and the grace and 
fluid sweetness of his stroke, he huddled his body over 
it protectively, and it became light and almost toylike in 
his hands. From the corner of the field where the grass 
rose to his belt he could see the old woman sitting with 
the rigid inactivity of a puppet outside the house, her red 
varnished stick across her knees and the metal toes of 
her clogs glistening in the sun. Then, when he was out 
of sight of the path he stopped and leaned back under the 
young horse chestnut tree where the hay rope was that 
he wound round his scythe, and his bottle and his food- 
basket sheltered under his black coat from the sun. 

As he chewed his bread he looked up at the scene 
around him, the desert hills and the mountains above, the 
bared squalid peaks smouldering in a dung-brown row 
porous and pitted with large sponge-holes, the parched 
earth giving up its heat like an oven. He saw around him 
outside the field the stunted scrub tortured on the 
unslaked dust of the mountain but down in the bottom 
of the valley were the trees and the fields swimming in 
a flood of green verdure. 

There was silence now on the sun-sodden slope, and 
remembering the old woman’s attack upon the door he 
looked up at the house clinging low to the side of the 
bare mountain at the end of the field. It was white- 
washed and stone-roofed, it looked dead in the glare of 
the afternoon like the incrustation covering some torpid 
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creature motionless under its shell on the barren rock. 
He smiled to himself, thinking of the frightened inmate, 
wondering at the raving hatred of the old woman. He 
finished his food and pulling the petals in bunches from 
the purple clover blooms he bit the sweetness out of the 
ends of them with his front teeth. 

5 bd * 

The girl slept with her long body stretched across the 
table and her rigid arms pushed out before her. A line 
of spittle hung from the corner of her twitching mouth 
on to the boards. She wore over her face and over her 
whole body a protective membrane of greyness almost 
like an obscuring moss, she was enveloped in a grey film 
like a natural silvery-greyish down. She lay stiffened 
across the table, and when at last she began to awaken, 
her spirit bruised and uneasy, she lifted up her head 
from the board, and her large lustrous eyes went round 
the walls in anguish and bitter recognition. The tap 
sounded again and she rose to her feet, her glance 
bounding round the room towards the door and back 
again to the window. She stood restlessly twisting 
together her huge fingers, feeling the little streams of 
hot sweat trickling over her body and the strong blows 
of her heart rocking her tall flesh upon her naked feet. 

And then, trying to prevail against her terror, she began 
anxiously to wade like a gawky flightless bird towards 
the window, she dipped forward with excitement and 
apprehension, bony and deformed, her head thrust out 
and nodding before her and her soles whispering warily 
on the flags. At the window she drew back the warm 
shawl and confronting her the other side of the glass 
were the wet head and wide shoulders of the young 
workman, a smile upon his tanned and tranquil face. At 
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the sight of him standing so close to the window she was 
startled and afraid, the dizzy walls slid round her and 
went black with the heavy plodding of her heart. 
Mechanically she hooked back the curtain, and then she 
began fiddling feverishly with the twisted fringes of her 
grey shawl. In the fierce sunlight his dense short hair 
shone clear yellow, almost lemon-coloured, and his eye- 
brows appeared in a pale and fluffy line with the intense 
blue eyes contracted beneath them. As he grinned out 
of his faint yellow beard a bubble burst over his mouth 
and he showed in his sunburnt face an unbroken shelf of 
white teeth. The girl felt powerless under his longlashed 
gaze, the bewildered flesh of her limbs was numb, heavy 
and fatigued. He began to perform the action of raising 
a bowl from the sill, and although she understood him 
she remained bulge-eyed and immovable, staring out in 
panic through the shut window at the vivid and miniature 
scene behind him, the thick blue sky and the moulted 
hills and the block of uncut grass in the middle of the 
field. She was conscious of the cupped hands raised to 
the white-smiling mouth and the golden-crested head 
beady with sweat tilted backwards in the sun, but she 
could not budge to grasp the window-bolt, she felt 
helpless and lazy in his presence, she stood bewildered 
by the rigor and obstinacy of her docile limbs. She knew 
she must open the window, but before his bearded smile 
and his mimicry the headwaters of her will were dried up 
with terror and her indolent long arms hung down 
beside her as though in great weariness, loaded with 
ungoverned bunches of heavy fingers. And all the while 
as her heavy beating heart plundered the blood and the 
desire out of her limbs the tranquil brown face beyond 
the glass continued to smile and the bewildering hands 
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journeyed again patiently to and from the mouth. The 
flesh of the girl’s feet clave to the flagstones, she could 
not open to him, she shrank in anguish from laying her 
languid hands upon the blazing fabric before her, the 
fiery doorway of that single window pane. Her obdurate 
body resisted and remained inactive with distress and 
bewilderment seeing the glint of the thick golden hairs on 
the man’s bare arms and the smile of entreaty and gentle 
mockery on his wet face. She glanced round at the door 
and then moved in a sudden reversal of her agony, she 
dropped sideways as though she had been cut down and 
crouching beside the water-jar dipped the hanging tin 
cup into it. This she bore splashing to the window, and 
when she had drawn back the bolt, she placed the spilling 
tin in the waiting hands of the workman. Outside the 
white butterflies blew sparkling over the grass, and a 
jittering blackbird scissored his startled way across the 
field. As the workman swallowed his drink the girl 
turned round and stared with the goggling eyes of a 
victim at the kitchen door, her huge wet eyes started out 
bulbous with terror from their red lids and the glazed 
skin of her greasy face shone. Half consciously through 
her panic she heard the thunderous cracking of the heated 
timbers around her head and the gulping of the work- 
man’s throat as he swallowed the water out of the tin 
cup. In spite of her trembling body she flooded her 
desperate and boisterous will into the room, trying with 
her resistance to seal up between its lintel and its threshold 
the bolted door through which her mother might enter. 
She stood fiercely facing the wall, her face gleaming with 
the lustre of perspiration spread over it and her woollen 
clothes grey and rough against the incandescent rod of 
sunlight leaning into the room, as though they were 
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hoary with a felt of mist or minute rain. Over the skin 
of her back and her flanks ran the sweat in long wet lines, 
and her body was becoming limp and exhausted, the 
uncontrollable blood seemed to be retreating from her 
knocking head and climbing up out of her bare feet. 
Then suddenly she heard the workman’s voice at her 
back thanking her for the water. Her fists opened and the 
thin cords pulled out across the cheeks subsided. Stepping 
forward through the glowing probe of sunlight and with- 
out raising her eyes to the man’s smile, she snatched back 
the tin and slammed the window against him. Then 
when she had unhooked the curtain the place became 
dim again and in her relief she began whimpering and 
clapping her large frenzied hands in the four corners of 
the room, catching the flies. “Jesus, Jesus,’ she 
muttered to herself, slapping her palms together, but all 
the time she remembered the crack which appeared like 
a white head-scar across the pane when she slammed the 
window. 
cd * oo 

Everything around the workman on the dusty hillside 
was silent and motionless, the earth endured her senseless 
load of heat and brilliance. On the green and lawny floor 
of the cwm below him grew the bladdery groves and a 
flat pool of corn was yellowing amongst the green fields. 
Leaning with his gathered things against the little horse- 
chestnut trunk he remembered the black door of the 
cottage with its dented boards and its beads of rosin and 
the heavy iron bolt on each side of it; he thought of the 
stout old woman waiting outside, her full stiff body 
immobile like the black hulk of some stuffed and crucified 
scarecrow and her hands blackish as she counted out the 
silver coins of his payment. And he thought too of the 
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terrorized head of the girl looking through the window, 
the small pale face with the prominent tendons across the 
cheeks, the eyes pale as though they were staring out 
over a snowfall and the huge mop of fluffy hair damp at 
the roots, his spirit began to bleed in the evening, 
remembering the glitter of alarm and revulsion that 
spread over her greasy and tremulous features when she 
saw him at the window. 

Then suddenly as he leaned forward in the shadow of 
the slim young tree he felt her move against him, her 
warm body came alive and she pressed herself forward 
into his arms. The workman looked up with excite- 
ment. Her branches were swaying gently above him, 
almost he could hear her heart beating as she swayed 
forward against his breast and softly withdrew herself 
again, lapsing to and fro with timid grace. He stepped 
out into the finished field and the winds dived at him. 
Everything had changed in shape and colour, the sun 
was sealed up now behind the storm clouds and alone 
striking obliquely down into the valley on his left was 
the huge nail of a sunbeam. He felt the wind come in 
powerful cold puffs, racing past him with the speed of a 
hip-deep sluice and distantly he heard the muted cackle 
of thunder like a flexible cane clicking across a fence. 
Gathering up his belongings, he ran across the field 
and reached the road, and as he watched the disorder of 
the darkening sky increase a large black cloud like the 
roots of an entire uptorn forest crept nearer, spreading 
its soils and its dangling tendrils low over the whole sky 
and from its edges shaking out its shower over the back 
of the hill. Large bright drops splashed heavy as spilt 
lead on the gritty road, and the thunder, standing nearer, 
blurted out its baffled protest with increasing frequency. 

E 
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Changing his mind in this heavy rain he ran hot and 
breathless up the slope through the mud and the young 
wrinkled brooks forming on the hillside, his basket under 
his arm and the bandaged blade of his scythe clawing the 
air. Reaching the house again he bounced his fist 
impatiently upon the black door and the bawling inside 
stopped. There was a brief silence except for the distinct 
rain that spat like scattered lead against the warm- 
blooded wall, and then he heard the voice of the old 
woman shouting out sharply in her bitter and vindictive 
tones asking who was there. | 

“Let me in, let me in,” the workman replied, with the 
rain already through his coat. A sheety squall of 
lightning glittered with the swagger and impermanence 
of sunlight flashed on flung water as the voice of the old 
woman began frantically to curse his return, but her 
words were drowned by the uproar of many thunders 
summoned muttering and yelling through the explosive 
doorways. The dark sky from end to end boiled with 
smoke the bruised slaty shade of a blue leaf, and the white 
rain-rods beat into the earth at a steeper angle. Although 
the sun had a two-hour drop before it, the daylight was 
almost gone; the dark muslin of rain dragged in long 
veils over the annihilated floor of the valley and only the 
golden lightning illuminated the dimness, flashing its 
stutter upon the gloomy door. 

“ Let me in, let me in,” the workman shouted again 
with impatience, ignoring the refusal of the old woman 
and beating with both fists on the warm woodwork. 
The thunder rippled and crashed above the house, and 
he heard the daft voice of the girl yelling out in terror, 
saying, “ Let him in mother, let him in. O Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus.” Then when the bragging old woman had 
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bawled out brutally in reply there was a sound like a 
blow and a tumble, and the gurgling idiocy of the girl’s 
voice sank to a whisper in the small silence. The work- 
man smiled standing in the unprotected doorway with 
the diagonal rain pouring over him as it were from a 
nozzle, he felt a little laugh being born in his belly as he 
ran the rain off the back of his head. Lifting up his heavy 
boot he kicked hard at the flimsy plank door and with 
quick blows smashed the bolt out of the doorpost on the 
inside. The wood splintered easily, and the door flew 
into the room with a bang, crashing into a little table 
that shattered itself on the flagged floor. In the dim 
room the grey figure of the girl, her face buried in her 
hands, was just visible as she sat sobbing on the floor in 
the shadows of the settle. Beside her on the hearthrug 
stood her mother, powerful and ugly in her black baggish 
clothes, the flies buzzing before her brown-skinned 
leather-loaded face and circling the surly and arrogant 
head with the ornate plaits carefully hairpinned round it. 
The room looked dim as underwater brickwork, it was 
like a tarnished and flowerless interior viewed through 
a gloom of coloured glass. But the yellow curtain had 
been torn back from the window and there the dissolving 
landscape poured melting down the cracked pane. 
“Why do you refuse me?” the workman asked, the 
pale palms of his hands facing into the room. He smiled 
gently from the doorway, his golden hair dark with rain, 
and the bright finery of the water running off the lobes 
of his ears and the point of his beard and his jacket on 
to the kitchen stones. 
* * * 
As they stepped out of the house the storm roared its 
welcome, the winds passed each other, they overleapt 
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each other yelling over the mountain. The girl and the 
workman ran soaking down the hill and sheltered under 
the horse-chestnut tree whose bark ran with rain as 
though it had waded the river. She wore her mother’s 
clogs, but she had lost her grey shawl and the cloth from 
her fluffy hair. She crouched hunch-shouldered beside 
the workman, wiping her face and her sticking lids, her 
heart beating in her throat like the blood of a handled 
bird. Her mind was ablaze with the glare of the 
brandished thicket of lightning burning at the window. 
“Leave us alone,’ the old woman had cried in her 
jarring voice, “‘ what have we got to do with you? 
What have we got to do with you?” 

The workman took off his soaking jacket and put it 
over her head. 

The powerful tendrils of the storm had dragged at 
the house, the mother’s anger was elaborate and fanatical, 
the girl remembered her flushed face and her lifted lip 
and the heaving of her stiffened and sluggish bulk. 

The pity of the workman’s hand glowed like a hot 
glass on her wet arm. 

At the window was the rustle of the pouring rain 
packing above entreaty and abuse its silks against the glass. 
In the wet and sunburnt grip her voice was raucous with 
uncontrollable anguish, it was a tearing of the chained 
flesh to be sundered from the hug and comfort of that 
tyrannous maternal body. The workman’s pleading tone 
was decent and unharassed, but her mother in a spurious 
voice thirsted for the solace of her child, she was an old 
woman with her we ght on her stick who bit into the 
hand firmly bangled upon her wrist. The girl screamed 
at the sight of the falling figure, she heard the thunder 
crash over the stone roof like the waves breaking open 
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upon the rocks. In the light of the scribbled lightning 
the blood spouted out of her mother’s divided face ina 
loop of heavy drops. The girl’s bulging eyes saw the 
brink and the depths always black, her husky voice cried 
upon the help and forgiveness of Jesus, her meagre brow 
twisted up like a device. 

The rain was flooding down the road in broad pure 
streams, the sides and foundations of the solid hills were 
melting together and pouring away in floods of water. 
Blood from her mother’s body had splashed her baré 
feet, that powerful black hulk with its foreign flabby face 
hooded under the metallic hair. The hill was dark, but 
presently there came a vivid flash, the girl and the 
workman saw the whole of heaven’s lightning driven 
sprawling out of the sky, it crashed out and landed in 
outspread splendour upon the little clinging house. The 
walls split open and the stone roof smashed like a clay 
pan. The girl cried out, her feverish fingers twisted in 
the workman’s hands. “ She’s dead,” she yelled, “ O 
Jesus, Jesus, she’s dead.” 
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ALL THESE BOOKS have one thing in common, a pre- 
occupation with the political aspect of total warfare. 
Cobban is concerned with the evolution of a New 
World Order, based on the British Empire. Chambers, 
a disciple of Cobban, studies not very profoundly the 
causes of dictatorship (the organizational aspect of 
many present-day political systems). Kneller, in a 
thesis combining the merits of scholarship with the 
vice of dullness, examines the impact of the Nazi revolu- 
tion on the German educational machine. Worm- 
Miiller relates the development of Norwegian resistance, 
after the military occupation by Germany. Gayn, a 
journalist with experience of twenty years in the Far 
East working for American papers and the Domei 
agency, reveals the technique of Japanese aggression, 
based so cleverly on the utilization of nationalist move- 
ments. Finally, King-Hall discusses the whole technique 
of political warfare, as a means to win war and secure 
enduring peace. 
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Though written before 22nd June, King-Hall’s book 
still contains an argument which is basically sound. 
The British even now have failed to utilize the political 
weapon, without which they cannot hope either to 
defeat the Nazis or reconstruct the post-war world. 
The Nazis, whose political infiltration is a superb weapon 
for undermining armed resistance, are fundamentally in 
an even weaker position than the “ Have” powers, 
when the results of their conquests become apparent. 
In securing military victory, they do not win what 
King-Hall calls Total Victory, because their exploitation 
of conquest is one-sided, their solution of problems 
satisfactory only to themselves, the victors. Wills 
divided before conquest harden under the savage plunder- 
ing of the conquerors. The technique of underground 
activity, sabotage, pamphlets, shootings in the back, 
is perfected in the school of hostages and reprisals, 
the curfew and the concentration camp. 

The British ruling class, fearing social change, has 
given no leadership to these underground movements. 
The rising nationalisms of India and Burma have found 
nothing but frustration in our hands. The Arabs of 
Cyrenaica and Libya, whose hatred of Italian domina- 
tion could have been used to sabotage the enemies’ 
armies in North Africa have been left without leadership. 
Abyssinia freed from Italian oppression is being incor- 
porated in the British Protectorate of nations. 

Now that Russia is in the war the need for political 
warfare is greater than ever, if after the defeat of Nazism, 
Britain is to have any say in world organization. What 
Gayn says of the Pacific is true of the world. 

“Soviet Russia is the mystery combatant of the 
Pacific area. Her goals and policy do not fit into the 
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orthodox pattern.... Where her rivals speak of terri- 
torial conquests, of trade and of returns on invest- 
ments, she largely ignores all. Where the others thrive 
on prosperity, she seeks out misery and distress. To her 
rivals’ three-dimensional strategy of the gun, the dollar, 
and diplomatic moves, she adds a fourth dimension— 
that of idea.” 

Unless the British and Americans are prepared to use 
the strategy of ideas, they will lose either the war or 
the peace—or both. To refuse to do so is to prefer to 
lose a battle with one hand tied behind your back rather 
than win with both fists. The oppressed peoples of the 
earth are not prepared to die for British dividends. 
Better to starve for German, Italian, or Japanese. But 
for freedom, instead of a change of taskmasters . . . the 
resistance of the Chinese people is the proof of what 
men and women will do for that ideal. 

Ge VeeSaLy 


HEROES OF THE ATLANTIC. By Ivor HALsTEap. 
Lindsay Drummond. 7s. 6d. 
IT Is HARDLY possible to treat the Battle of the Atlantic 
successfully in a brief survey with several additional 
chapters written by different authors. An epic needs 
both longer and more unified treatment than is 
possible in a book of this size and during the war when 
much information must be naturally withheld. The 
appalling Anglo-German agreement of 1935, which 
gave Germany the chance to rebuild her Navy and 
increase her submarines, is rightly condemned. There 
are brief descriptions of life in a convoy, the use of 
wireless, welfare work, and some of the great fights 
and rescues of the past two years. It is adequate but 
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lacks the quality of Fighter Pilot or other books recently 
published about the R.A.F. 
MORID SPALDING 


WANTED: A New Vision. By AxEL HEystT. Minerva 
Publishing Co. 6s. 
THIs Is A disappointing study of the early stages of the 
war, its probable course, and suggestions for a new 
Europe. As with so many Europeans, the author is 
theoretical rather than practical. He overlooks one of 
the basic causes of this struggle, the fact that German 
youth was over-schooled and had far too little outlet 
for its energy. A scheme, too, for the future, that 
does not take into account reasonable nationalism is 
doomed to failure. This is a book for the trained student 
familiar with history and with many sides of political 
science. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


MISSION TO THE NORTH. By FLORENCE JAFFRAY 
Harrison. George G. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
THE READER WHO takes up this book will not put it 
down easily. It is a gay, adventurous account of the 
author’s experiences in Norway and other northern 
countries during the years just preceding the war up to 
her flight to Sweden in April, 1940, and return to the 
States. Mrs. Harriman loved the North and succeeds 
in filling the pages with her own enthusiasms. It is 
an exterior narrative, for she seems not to have realized 
that the perfection of Scandinavian life was, in a way, 
its own death, that the people could not react swiftly 
enough to a changing world, so that hundreds of 
Norwegians really thought that the invading Germans 
were guilty of a mistake, some misunderstanding that 
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could be smoothed away in talk. In spite of this, some 
of us will read it to remember again the Polar nights in 
summer, others for its record of the experiences of 
one of the first women diplomats (how ill-informed on 
world affairs most of the diplomats were, no matter 
what their country !) and most of us because of the 
wonderful story of the many escapes and exploits of 
the at last awakened Norwegian nation. It is for all ages, 
from the schoolboy to his grandfather. 
BRYHER 


BLITZKRIEG. MODERN METHODS OF ATTACK 
AND HOW THEY CAN BE DEFEATED. F. O. 
MIKscHE. With an Introduction by Tom WINTRING- 
HAM. Faber and Faber. Price 12s. 6d. 

ALL MEMBERS OF the Forces and the Home Guard will 

find this book instructive reading. 1 would also 

recommend it to those who have not yet fully grasped 
how the German Army could defeat Poland, Holland, 

Belgium, and France in such a short time, how it could 

break through the mountains of Yugoslavia and Greece 

and become the master of almost the whole of Europe, 
to those who get the jitters whenever they hear the word 

“invasion ’’ and alternatively shout for an immediate 

invasion of Europe by Britain. This book reduces the 

myth of the “ Blitzkrieg’ to hard facts. The author, 

a distinguished military expert, served in the Czecho- 

slovak Army for twelve years, fought in the International 

Brigade, rose to the rank of a Major of the General 

Staff in the Spanish Republican Army, and is now with 

the Czechoslovak Army somewhere in England. 

It seems that the Germans have been the only ones 
to understand the basic features of the warfare of our 
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times. Already in their domestic struggles for power 
the Nazis employed the seeking for the weakest point, 
the tactics of infiltration, and the ruthless sudden break 
through on the political, social, and economic fronts 
which constitute the main elements of the “ Blitzkrieg ”’. 
Spain was for them a sort of laboratory, a rehearsal of 
the things to come. They decided the fundamental issue 
of all warfare, whether attack or defence should be 
preferred, definitely in favour of the former. They 
recognized that the petrol-engine in the air and on land 
had brought about a revolution of modern warfare. 
Three factors form the basis of the Blitzkrieg : surprise, 
speed, and superiority (dynamic, not static) of the 
material. Miksche shows how the motorization of 
transport made the mechanized break-through possible. 
It is the concentration on a narrow front of only a few 
miles and the continuous change of the direction of the 
thrust that gives the modern offensive battle the 
appearance of a flash (“ Blitz ’’). We learn that the two- 
dimensional conception of warfare has given way to 
that of the “ cubic space ’’, the struggle for air supremacy. 
The bombers play the part of long range artillery. 
Mobility and not fire-power is the main feature of modern 
fighting. Miksche describes the role of ‘‘ Panzer teams ”’ 
consisting of armoured, motorized, and shock divisions, 
the formation of combat teams and the decentralization 
of artillery. 

The last four chapters deal with the defence against 
the apparently invincible Blitzkrieg. The author shows 
the value of organized defence in depth, the creation 
of islands of resistance, and the importance of invisible 
and well-camouflaged dug-outs, and of all the details 
of “ web-defence’”’. The latter can be used for guerrilla 
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warfare and may become eventually the starting-point 
of a “ counterblitz ’’. 
WALTER SCHMIDEBERG 


MODERN INDIA AND THE WEST. A study of the 
Interaction of their civilizations. Edited by L. S. S. 
O’MaALLEy, C.I.E. Oxford University Press. 36s. net. 
IsSUED UNDER THE auspices of the Royal Institute of 

International Affairs, which declares itself “ an unofficial 
and non-political body, founded in 1920 to encourage 
and facilitate the scientific study of international 
questions”, this book had every chance of being a 
valuable study of modern India in transition had it not 
been based on a subjective view of two unique and 
different civilizations, Indian and Western—categories 
which have no strict relationship with the basic social 
and economic facts of world development. 

What exactly do we mean by subjectivism and 
objectivity in the writing of history ? 

First of all, it is obvious that since the philosophy of 
history emerged from the pages of Hegel and developed 
into the materialist conception, so that even spell-binders 
like Wells were constrained to admit the unity of history, 
i.e. history as a continuous though uneven process, the 
metaphysical, the geographical, and other partial views 
of history have been superseded. The study of human 
nature as an unchanging entity for all times, as in Hume ; 
the recognition of the primary influence of climate on 
man, as in Montesquieu; the naturalist method of 
Holbach and Helvetius, which argued for a “ natural ” 
or “ accepted ” morality and politics, belong to stages 
when humanity was learning the alphabet of the historical 
process. Now though we are beginning to know better 
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through the crisis of present-day society, yet a certain 
tigidification of the metaphysical view has taken place. 

If then even a minimum Wellsian “ outline of history ” 
view had been taken by Mr. O’Malley and_ his 
collaborators, it would have precluded vague talk 
about how impact of the “ restless sceptical civilization 
of the West ’’ on the “ contemplative East ’? has brought 
about a new culture in India. (See Lord Meston’s fore- 
word.) Lord Meston is, indeed, half conscious of the 
limitations of this basic assumption, as he says: “Ina 
sense the metaphor of an impact is inappropriate.” But, 
immediately he has pulled himself together, he goes off 
at a tangent, and avers that “ there has been nothing, or 
very little, of a clash between her (India’s) own ancient 
culture and the alien culture’, which is a patent falsifica- 
tion of history, inevitable to humanitarians who would 
use the categories of East and West as two spiritual 
entities. 

Working within the same general formulae, Mr. 
O’Malley is, however, more aware of the socio-economic 
influences that mould history. Throughout the three 
important chapters which he contributes, he gets nearer 
the actual facts of Indian life since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. But he is so concerned to persuade 
himself, and others, of the benevolence of the British 
in their conquest of India, for the good of the Indians, 
that he altogether forgets the social urges which, 
emanating from the inner conflicts of the English 
industrial revolution, made for this conquest, and he 
argues as if it were the inevitable destiny of all feudal 
states not to reform themselves, but to let others reform 
them. The fact that another semi-feudal country like 
China succeeded, slowly, in modernizing itself while 
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maintaining some vestige of territorial integrity from 
1812 till the notorious “incident”, shows that the 
colonization of the world’s spaces is not the only way 
to ensure the gifts of bread and culture to the feudal 
peoples. Otherwise Hitler’s bid for world empire in 
the interest of his racial and chauvinist view of history 
would seem to be certified by our eminent historians. 

The individual contributions on law, education, Press, 
Hinduism, Islam, Economic development and Literature 
of India in this book naturally suffer from the main 
assumption, and from the discord consequent upon the 
attempt to make isolated articles fit into a loosely knit 
volume, written by people who are only joined by their 
adherence to the Pax Brittanica. They supply good raw 
material for a symposium rather than make such a book, 
though Miss Anstey, Mr. Yussuf Ali, and Dr. Ghosh 
write with a pertinacity of instinct for the real only 
baulked by the unconscious fear that they must not go 
beyond their terms of reference. 

MuLk Ray ANAND 
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AMONG THE MANY spectacular afflictions of modern 
Europe the Thirty Years’ War has its claims to a bad 
pre-eminence. Between 1618 and 1648 the population 
of Germany (to use a geographical expression) sank 
from 21 to 13 millions by war, murder, plague, torture, 
starvation and rape. There was much cannibalism, too, 
but this may have saved life—one is not tempted to 
speculate too curiously. The political consequences of 
the War have spilled over most mischievously into our 
own day, and its account in human suffering and misery 
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exceeds all human comprehension. Most of the scourges 
of mankind, the movers and maintainers of wars, have 
had their visions—and so the prime mover and maintainer 
of this long-drawn butchery of soldier and civilian alike. 
Father Joseph, “ L’Eminence Grise,” was a God-infested 
mystic, a Capuchin ascetic, a frantic seeker for annihila- 
tion in his Deity. The Agony of the Cross had haunted 
him from early childhood, the pitiful, broken figure of 
Christ he kept ever before his eyes. Over long and 
painful years he had disciplined himself beyond tempta- 
tion—but the Devil got him easily as a pitch-pine 
faggot for the burning, for he meddled, on God’s behalf, 
with power and politics, became the collaborator, 
strengthener, and successor-designate of Richelieu, 
“L’Eminence Rouge,” and identified, to his own and 
our disaster, the Almighty Will with the ambitions of 
France and the overthrow of the Hapsburgs. With the 
best will in this (and as he thought the next) world, he 
worked for war and against peace, expressed and realized 
his determination to bathe in blood, and it is small 
consolation to know that he died weeping and muttering 
his confessor’s warning: ‘“‘ Render an account, render 
an account.” 

This fanatical and fantastic creature, with his dividea 
allegiance to God and Mammon, is the subject of Mr. 
Huxley’s first essay in biography. The result is an 
arresting and thought-provoking work. Mr. Huxley 
flies a flag for the mystics; they are, he believes, the 
salt and disinfectant of the earth, without whom we grow 
corrupt and perish. To the reviewer, mysticism is no 
more likely than secondry education or porridge for 
breakfast to alter the world for good: all have their 
possibilities, and two their obvious dangers. Even 
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enlightened self-interest seems paradisal compared with 
a providential theory of history which justifies iniquity 
in the name of the Lord. 

To the paradoxes of Father Joseph’s career Mr. 
Huxley is, one need hardly say, wide-awake. He does 
not consider the Grey Eminence a perfect mystic. The 
quality of the writing is what Mr. Huxley’s admirers 
expect, the narrative portions of the book are splendidly 
done, the expositions of theology and history are first- 
rate simplification. It was a good and anti-snobbish 
notion to have an appendix of translations of the many 
Latin and French quotations. 

Gwyn JONES 
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OsBERT SITWELL. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
How CLOSELY ARE short story and poem allied? Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell’s work in the field of the short story 
suggests that the—perhaps unconscious—alliance is 
close. It seems certain that poetic imagination goes to 
give his stories their particular force ; also, these pieces 
have elements for which sheer invention could not alone 
account—for one, what one might call the element of 
vision. For necessary balance there is a matter-of- 
factness, or circumstantiality, that is probably (though 
surprisingly) best achieved by the poet: able to hold 
a fact—or scene, phrase or face—at his arm’s length, 
he can re-perceive it and like it for its own sake. With 
this goes discrimination in the treatment of prose: the 
medium has been a matter of choice. In good prose 
the limitations of the adopted medium are at once left 
and used. Pseudo-poetic prose, besides being specious, 
shows strain—the effort of the non-poet to force his 
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medium into the no-world of his nostalgias and dreams. 
Mr. Sitwell’s prose is not weakened by this attempt: 
it has a nervous suppleness, it releases vision but it is 
also concrete, factual, “ straight.” 

To this discriminating exactitude we owe the setting 
of the scenes of the stories, and the power they have 
to expand in one’s own mind. In Open the Door we 
find, mostly, fantastic plots; at least one character 
always carries the weight of either crisis or fantasy ; one 
is always on the verge of the supernatural: a door 
stands ajar or opens, inside some heart or will. At the 
same time, vision and statement are so combined, or 
balanced, as to create an imperative sense of reality. 
There is, also, the fusion of the tragic and comic—I 
believe that to some readers just this is intimidating, 
or disconcerting, in Mr. Sitwell’s work. One must 
recognize that it is at the fantastic moment, the moment 
when tears and laughter seem equally possible, equally 
extravagantly inexpressive, that the human soul does 
most often stand at its full height. Such moments these 
stories epitomize. “ Defeat ’’ with its tragedy, “ Prima- 
vera’”’ with its grotesquerie seem to me the collection’s 
outstanding flowers. There are others that have a 
deceptive lightness—lightness of manner, never of 
content. These are war stories in feeling, if not always 
in subject. At once disinfected and pitiful, they tune in 
with our sustained underlying mood. They contain 
truths whose validity might not have been apparent 
until now. 

A Place of One’s Own is a long-short ghost story. It 
is, by implication, a good deal more. Newborough, at 
the start of this century, provides the vital background 
and the period setting. As a macabre tragi-comedy this 
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is a masterpiece: it is also an honourable reflection on 
the tenacity of fine-strung human nerves. An innocent, 
mutually loyal, elderly but well-preserved middle-class 
couple retire from business and come to settle at New- 
borough, thus realizing an almost lifelong dream. The 
imposing Victorian house they buy turns out to be 
haunted. Their propriety and their reticence are 
assailed by dreadful manifestations—or worse, by a 
series of tiny, remorseless flicks from the occult. Horror 
pervades rooms full of spring sunshine, encompasses 
even the bridge parties by which the couple mark their 
social success. And in horror’s train comes, always, 
embarrassment: for months the couple hide their nerve 
from each other; they combine to hide their nerves 
from their neighbours; they have a strong sense of 
cela ne se fait pas. So, in its own way the stand made 
here is heroic. And what of the quavering, always well 
bred, semi-insane urgency of the ghost?...My im- 
mediate reaction to this story was that I dare not live 
in a house with a speaking tube. I am also haunted by 
Newborough, with its band playing, its summer seasons, 
its residential blandness, its bathchairs, and this horror, 
endemic, bred from its very heart. 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 
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THE POWER OF Augustus John as a draughtsman was 

acknowledged some forty years ago, yet here for the first 

time is a collection of his drawings gathered into one 
volume. This book comes strangely late to a world 
which sees too often flung into print the adolescent 
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scrawls of painters with pens as uncontrolled as their 
lives. But John needs no boosting ; he has become a 
legend. He can do without the showman’s shouting, 
the. blurb of the wrapper (which here extravagantly 
calls him “ the greatest living draughtsman”). He has 
taken his place, and it is in the great tradition of drawing, 
“the inheritance of line ’’ (the phrase is his) that comes 
from the caves of Altamira, from Egypt, Greece, and 
Renaissance Italy, from Reubens, Watteau, Ingres. 

Miss Browse has shown nice discernment in her 
editing. The drawings are ordered chronologically, 
from the Study after Watteau which gained the Tonks 
prize at the Slade to the portrait Thomas Lowinsky, 
dated 1941. The collection shows John’s strength and 
his weakness—the mastery of his lively line, his unfailing 
grasp of movement, his inability to design in depth, his 
eclecticism, his failure to go deeper than delight. All 
the old friends are here—the lithe-waisted women in 
gathered skirts, the subtly-modelled nudes, the “ family 
groups”’ with skirt-clutching children, the portraits 
where each of the few lines is an essay in character, 
the fishergirls of Equihen. Here are the known John 
drawings that are sure to live—the Paris studies of 
Dorelia—and others, unfamiliar, that surprise with 
unsuspected power. 

In his classically phrased Foreword, T. W. Earp 
names those qualities which together form the essence 
of John’s finest work ; but his words are all of praise, 
not balanced judgment but blind eulogy. The artist’s 
own “ Note on Drawing ” is of little importance except 
as condemnation of an obsolete system of art education. 
His real eloquence is in the sixty-four drawings that 
follow. JOHN PETTS 


